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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 


The Association has passed through an eventful year. 
It has undertaken more and accomplished more than ever 
before during any of the preceding years. This statement, 
however, is not intended to leave the impression that all the 
problems of the Association have been solved. The work 
which this organization is promoting is decidedly pioneer- 
ing. As few persons are interested in the history of any 
people only a small number can be expected to direct atten- 
tion to the record of the Negro. This race has been regarded 
as backward so long that the thought of Negro achievement 
is still a bit uncanny. The increasing interest of a few 
circles desirous of knowing the whole truth, however, be- 
comes more encouraging from year to year. Most public 
men of vision have realized the importance of this effort, 
and in one way or another they have given assistance in 
saving and popularizing the record of the Negro that the 
race may not become a negligible factor in the thought of 
the world. During the last thirteen years, therefore, much 
has been accomplished through the Association in publish- 
ing to the world what the Negro has thought and felt and 
attempted and accomplished. 

The success herein reported, too, must not be construed 
as having any bearing on the income of the Association. 
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COMPLETE STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FROM JULY 1, 
1927 TO JUNE 30, 1928, OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE STUDY OF NEGRO LIFE 
AND HISTORY, INC. 


RESEARCH AND PUBLICATION 


Receipts 


For Research (Not a Fund) 
Second Payment... .$7,600.00 


$8,726.41 

Balance July 1, 1927.$1,235.04 
$9,961.45 

Publication Fund 
Second Payment... .$5,000.00 
Receipts from Publica- 

$5,482.73 

Balance July 1, 1927. 258.10 


Disbursements 
Research (Studies with cost) 
Direction of Research $1,200.00 
Relations of Negroes 


and Indians ..... 974.73 
Social and Economic 
Conditions ....... 6,534.26 


African Background. 844.87 
Stenographiec Service. 791.73 
Proofreading, copying, 


$9,949.62 
Balance June 30, 
Publications 
Free Negro Heads of 
$2,417.52 


A Side-Light on An- 
glo-American Rela- 


Advertising, circular- 
$5,560.45 
Balance June 30, 
180.38 


GENERAL EXPENSE FUND 


Receipts 
Subscriptions ...... $1,381.67 
Membership Fees ... 1,958.91 
Contributions ...... 4,065.56 
Advertisements ..... 852.00 


Sundry Income 


$8,859.81 
Ralance on hand 
July 1, 1927 .. 88.21 


$8,947,52 


Grand Totals ....... .. $24,649.80 


Disbursements 


Printing the Journal.$1,160.39 
Stenographic Service. 1,572.24 
750.00 
1,650.00 
Sundry Expenditure. 3,661.08 


$8,793.71 
Balance on hand 
June 30, 1928.... 153.81 
$8,947,532 


$24,649.80 
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The Director would not be so inhuman as to feel ungrateful 
for the financial support which persons and agencies have 
given, but he must report that the work needs at least three 
times as much income as it now receives. The Association 
is paying as it goes; but it cannot go very far until it can 
meet most urgent needs for the study of the Negro. To 
do this its income must be greatly increased. Fortunately, 
however, as the Complete Financial Statement of the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer will show, the income, while not adequate, 
has been sufficient to meet most of the demands of the 
limited program now being carried out by the Association. 

Most projects which the investigators of the Association 
have undertaken have been brought near to a close. In 
practically all of these cases the data have been collected 
and the investigators are reducing their facts to literary 
form. It is expected that all of these studies will be com- 
pleted within the next twelve months. 

Professor J. H. Johnston’s study of the relations of 
Negroes and Indians has been interrupted by most serious 
illness from which he has fortunately recovered. During 
last summer and fall, however, he did much toward com- 
pleting his collection of the data, and it is believed that a 
few months more at this task will bring him near the end 
of it. Professor Johnston’s many duties have permitted 
him to give only a part of his time to this work; and it has 
not been possible for him to secure another leave of ab- 
sence from his school work at the Virginia Normal and In- 
dustrial Institute. 

To study the social and economic conditions of the 
Negroes in this country since the Civil War, the Association 
has had several investigators in the field. Although receiv- 
ing no pay for such work, the Director himself made a sur- 
vey of conditions in the whole State of Florida and parts 
of West Virginia, Virginia, Maryland, Alabama and Mis- 
souri. His attention was given to housing, sanitation, hos- 
pitalization, recreation, employment, education and religion. 
Anything of importance which the race has done or is now 
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doing was inquired into and carefully considered in all its 
bearings. The relations of the Negroes to other groups 
with which they have had to do were scientifically studied 
as determinants of the progress of the people of African 
blood. 

In the same way two other such workers, Dr. R. C. 
Woods and Mr. John J. McKinley, studied the social and 
economic conditions of the Negroes in other States. Dr. 
R. C. Woods made the survey in Ohio, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see and that part of Alabama which was not covered by the 
Director. Mr. McKinley studied the situation in North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and parts of Virginia. 
The ‘‘Flood Area’’ has not been invaded, but the investi- 
gators will continue their studies in Louisiana and the 
Southwest this fall, and with the exception of inaccessible 
districts will thus cover the whole South before the end of 
1928. 

The findings of these investigators have been submitted 
to the office in Washington in typewritten reports. Along 
with these reports are sent printed documents bearing on 
special aspects of the Negroes in towns, cities, counties and 
states. Each investigator has submitted a report every 
ten days or fortnight at the conclusion of his investigation 
of some significant place or unusual situation. These re- 
ports as filed, then, will serve not only as data for present 
studies projected but may be used many years to come 
as valuable data presenting a cross-section of the Negro 
of today. 

In the case of the rural school development recently 
studied by the Director it has been decided not to publish 
it in its present form but to expand the study so as to in- 


clude all aspects of the rural life of the Negroes in the » 


United States. In this effort the Association is fortunate 
in having the co-operation of the Julius Rosenwald Fund, 
which has placed at the disposal of the Director the large 
files of correspondence and documentary materials collected 
during the construction of Negro rural schools. 
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Owing to the multifarious duties of the investigator en- 
gaged for the development of the Negro in occupations the 
study has not advanced very far, but another worker has 
been employed to devote all of his time to this special task, 
and it is believed that the work will be completed and 
reduced to literary form by the end of 1928. With this 
effort, too, will be combined the proposed study of the 
Negro and industrialism. 

Research in foreign parts has been productive also of 
some desirable results. While Miss Irene Wright has not 
reported anything new from the Archives of the Indies, 
Dr. Alain Locke has made some progress in the collection 
of data on African art, and the Director has sent to the 
press a small book of African Myths and Proverbs, simpli- 
fied and illustrated for children. Miss Ruth A. Fischer 
has continued to extract from the records of the British 
Archives valuable documents showing the life of Africans 
centuries ago and the methods by which they became in- 
volved in the expansion of European trade. The most valu- 
able of these materials have been published in the Journal 
of Negro History and reprinted in book form for further 
distribution as Extracts from the Records of the African 
Societies. 

In co-operation with other research undertakings some 
stimulus has been given to a number of efforts to develop 
neglected aspects of the Negro. The facilities of the Asso- 
ciation have been placed at the disposal of Dr. A. B. Jack- 
son, of the Health Department of Howard University, in 
collecting data on Negro hospitals; similar assistance has 
been given to Professor Charles H. Houston in studying 
the Negro Lawyer in the United States; and, by help of 
others, Miss Zora Neale Hurston has been enabled to con- 
tinue her study of the anthropological background of Pla- 
teau, a Negro community near Mobile, consisting mainly 
of the descendants of the last cargo of slaves smuggled 
into the United States. One of the slaves, Cudjo Lewis, is 
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still living; and most of these Negroes are children and 
grandchildren of the Africans imported in 1859. 

In February the Director of the Association, induced the 
Institute of Social and Religious Research to co-operate in 
a survey of the Negro Church. The budget was so worked 
out as to have the Institute and the Association share 
equally the expense. It was then decided to give the project 
a tryout beginning the fifteenth of March to survey the 
Negro churches of Suffolk, Virginia, as a rural agricultural 
center, and Baltimore as an urbanized industrial commu- 
nity. Inasmuch as the investigators spent three and one- 
half months in the survey of these two places, however, and 
it had been planned to finish the study in two years, the 
Association was compelled to abandon the project, especi- 
ally since the head investigator in charge of the study failed 
to give to it all of his time. The part time method of at- 
tack would not be productive of results which the Asso- 
ciation would like to have work out in the near future with 
its other projects. A prolonged survey, moreover, would 
become purely historical rather than sociological in that 
the time lapsing between the surveys of various localities 
would be so long, that the final report for the whole country 
would not mirror the status of the church of any large area 
for any specified time. The Director has, therefore, recom- 
mended that the Institute of Social and Religious set up 
the survey independently as its own project and carry it 
out in its own way. 


THE JOURNAL OF NEGRO HISTORY 


The Journal of Negro History reports no exceptional 
developments for the year. It has gradually increased its 
subscriptions among libraries and students and teachers of 
history. Some of these are persons and agencies abroad. 
Some stimulus to the circulation was given by the number 
of friends who expressed special interest in this particular 
aspect of the work at the unusually successful annual meet- 
ing of the Association held in Pittsburgh last October. The 
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increasing number of subscribers, however, represent the 
reading classes of both races in all sections of the United 
States. The accession of those joining as life time sub- 
seribers either by paying $75.00 at once or in installments 
of $25.00 a year for three consecutive years, has decidedly 
encouraged the editorial staff. 


NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 


This celebration has passed through its third year with 
unexpected success. It has not generally been difficult for 
enterprising teachers to secure permission for this observ- 
ance, and wide-awake pastors and social uplift workers 
have found warm support in carrying out such a program. 
Certain elements in communities which do not readily fol- 
low such leadership in other matters gladly respond in the 
effort to present to the public the unknown record of their 
own group. Liberal-minded persons of Caucasian blood, 
too, urge the observance upon all citizens as a means to cor- 
rect error and remove bias. These same thinkers empha- 
size the fact, too, that every group must be inspired from 
within. 

EDUCATION WORK 

The educational efforts of the Association have been 
very successful in spite of the lack of funds for this long- 
neglected aspect of the work. The Association has not been 
able to employ a regular lecturer to impress upon the publie 
the importance of studying the Negro, but the various in- 
vestigators while engaged at other tasks have freely ren- 
dered such service wherever they could do so without inter- 
fering with the performance of their specific duties. In this 
way Dr. R. C. Woods lectured in parts of Ohio, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Alabama; Mr. John McKinley in North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia; and the Director at 
various places in the United States. The program of the 
Association, therefore, has become better known, and the 
achievements of the Negroes more widely appreciated. 
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The immediate result of this education work is the in- 
creasing demand for books and pictures of Negroes. Negro 
homes, schools and churches desire to hang on their walls 
the pictures of distinguished Negroes. These institutions 
are asking also for all sorts of books presenting the impor- 
tant achievements of the Negro race, whether such works 
are in new or secondhand form, published in this country 
or abroad. Unfortunately, however, juvenile literature or 
school books on the Negro adapted to the needs of the class- 
room are not available. The Director has, therefore, 
brought out the book of African Myths and Proverbs, re- 
ferred to above, and also an elementary work entitled 
Negro Makers of History suitable for teaching this subject 
in the sixth and seventh grades. 


HOME STUDY DEPARTMENT 


Owing to the demand for more service in the dissemina- 
tion of information than its facilities then afforded, the 
Association established in 1927 an Extension Division to 
embrace the imparting of information by public lectures 
and the study of Negro life and history by mail. As al- 
ready stated above no special provision for lecturers has 
been made. This department, however, offers instruction 
given by the Association staff under the administrative 
supervision and control of the Association. Such an op- 
portunity for self-improvement is sought by literary socie- 
ties, study clubs, and other institutions for persons who 
have no other chance for this kind of instruction. Only a 
few students have registered; but it is believed that when 
better understood the enrollment will increase. The courses 
are in conformity with the standard of classroom instruc- 
tion in accredited colleges and universities. These courses 
are new and with few exceptions have no equivalents in 
the courses offered by colleges and universities. These 
Home-Study courses, however, are thoroughly prepared by 
instructors of experience. Furthermore, the students’ les- 
sons are corrected by the instructors by whom the courses 
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are prepared. Nothing is hastily done. Every student is 
guaranteed personal attention. Unusual difficulties are 
given careful consideration. Upon the completion of the 
course the student desiring full credit is required to pass 
a final examination like the tests given at the end of courses 
in standard institutions of learning. Without passing such 
an examination the student is merely entitled to a certificate 
showing that he has pursued the course. 


BRANCHES OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The branches of the Association have continued to in- 
crease. A still larger number could have been organized, 
but it has been deemed unwise to establish branches in 
places where the interest may not be sufficient to assure 
permanency and growth. Since the last report organiza- 
tions have developed in Detroit, Baltimore, and Phila- 
delphia. Clubs in other cities have formed special classes 
for the study of the Negro, but they have not been officially 
connected with the Association. Such groups are more in- 
terested in their self-improvement along this line than in 
active participation in the promotion of the work of the 
Association. Thus, while not carrying out all of the objec- 
tives of a branch, these clubs have rendered themselves and 
the Association a distinct service. Such clubs among whites 
and blacks are rapidly multiplying throughout the United 
States. 


THE HISTORICAL COLLECTION 


During the celebration of Negro History Week in Feb- 
ruary the Association made a special effort to build up its 
Historical Collection. A printed appeal was distributed by 
the thousands inviting attention to the importance of sav- 
ing the written and printed record of the Negro. This ap- 
peal, however, caused the Association as much loss as gain. 
In emphasizing the value of such records the people in 
possession of them were made to feel that if they were so 
valuable it would be advisable to keep them. Only those 
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who were persuaded to believe that these records might be 
thrown away by their heirs could be induced to give them 
to the Association. In this way the Association received 
a number of letters, deeds, wills, receipts, and diaries, and 
others are coming in from time to time. Probably the most 
significant of those recently obtained are the papers of the 
late Bishop J. W. Hood, the records kept by the late Bishop 
B. T. Tanner, and the papers of Dr. W. D. Crum. 


CarTER G. Woopson 
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JOHN B. RUSSWURM 


John B. Russwurm appeared in a period which was dis- 
turbed by conflicting reactions in America concerning 
slavery. Western expansion after 1820 and the develop- 
ment of humanitarian movements forced the people of all 
sections to consider the presence of the Negro in American 
life. In the North slavery had become unprofitable and 
emancipation had gradually disposed of the problem. Slav- 
ery as a result of cotton culture, then, became concentrated 
in the South. Those in the Upper South who after the 
American Revolution had argued against the institution on 
economic and social grounds ceased to condemn it. In this 
crisis the réle of the Negro became extremely precarious. 
The slave in the South was looked upon as an indispensable 
industrial asset in the community. On the other hand, a 
wave of sentiment in behalf of the oppressed was sweep- 
ing through the North and East. Abolitionists and colo- 
nizationists were seriously pondering ways and means of 
solving the most perplexing problem which faced America 
during the crisis from 1800 to 1860. 

In such an era circumstances often call forth leaders. 
Some undoubtedly are created by the stirring conditions 
and others are trained through the peculiar experiences 
of the times. In such a trying situation John B. Russwurm 
made his appearance as the first Negro to receive a degree 
from an American’ College. At Bowdoin he was a class- 
mate of John P. Hale,’ whose voice was first heard against 
slavery in the United States Senate. At college Russwurm 
received thorough preparation for the career which he was 
destined to lead in the stormy crisis from 1830 to 1850, 
when so many currents of thought were disturbing Ameri- 
can life. That this man should answer the call to service 


* Woodson, C. G., Negro in Our History, pp. 269-270. 
* Woodson, C. G., Mind of the Negro as Reflected in Letters Written during 
the Crisis, 1800-1860, p. 160. 
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among his people was natural and inevitable. He had al- 
ways loved his people, and he had thoroughly prepared him- 
self to serve them. 

The first work to which Russwurm gave his talents was 
that of the press. During his lifetime this agency never had 
a greater responsibility than that of shocking the conscious- 
ness of the American people to make them realize the abject 
condition of the people of color. To do this particular task 
Russwurm was well qualified. A contemporary said of 
him: ‘‘There are few men who have lived who knew more 
about the business or whose editorial pen could battle with 
such force against a voleano of sin and oppression, like 
unto that of American slavery.’” Through Freedom’s 
Journal which Russwurm launched in 1827, he endeavored 
to show the program of the free people of color in the 
North in behalf of their oppresstd brethren in the South. 

The immediate occasion for starting the publication de- 
veloped in New York City. ‘‘There was a local paper pub- 
lished in New York City, from 1827 to 1828, by an Afro- 
American hating Jew, which made the vilest attacks upon 
Negroes. It encouraged slavery and deplored the thought 
of freedom. Negroes here and there spoke out against 
this propaganda, but it was evident that they needed a more 
effective fighting agency. Against this hostile effort Russ- 
wurm’s pen was directed with telling effect. To this task 
he brought positive journalistic ability, singleness of pur- 
pose, and strength of character which are fundamental in 
the battles for any just’ or worthy cause. This newspaper, 
therefore, took high rank. 

Freedom’s Journal earried sixteen pages of material 
concerning the affairs and grievances of the people of color. 
In make-up the paper was more of a magazine than a news- 
paper. While some attention was given to news items of 
the Negroes, the heavier type of articles on such subjects 


* Penn, I. G., Afro-American Press, p. 27. 
‘Ibid., p. 28. 
* Ibid., p. 28. 
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as the ‘‘Mutability of Human Affairs’’® and the ‘‘ Memoirs 
of Paul Cuffe’’ occupied the greater portion of space. The 
mission of the paper therefore was two-fold. 

Conditions in the North, as well as those in the South, 
offered an opportunity for protest and constructive sugges- 
tion. Samuel Cornish and other able Negroes in New York 
were associated with Russwurm. This group saw clearly 
the rising opposition to Negroes in America and the expedi- 
ency of self-defense. The intelligent Negroes throughout 
the country expected significant results from this effort. 
Russwurm was welcomed as a leader of men. 

Russwurm gave his attention primarily to issues which 
faced the Negroes in America. The abolitionist movement 
was taking on new life in the late twenties as a result of 
sectionalism and the expanding political power of the ‘‘cot- 
ton kingdom.’’ Meanwhile, people in all parts of the coun- 
try were considering the feasibility of deporting the 
Negroes from America. The American Colonization Society 
had been organized and branches of it were established in 
all parts of the country in the hope of providing a way out 
of the difficulties which the presence of Negroes caused. 
Free Negroes of the North, including Russwurm, were fear- 
lessly denouncing these advocates of deportation and assert- 
ing their firm resolve to remain in this country. 

The colonizationists began to seek Russwurm. They saw 
what an advantage to the cause it would be to have as a co- 
worker this best trained Negro in the United States. At 
first Russwurm refused to connect himself with the coloni- 
zationists ; but, finding their later proposals more flattering, 
he joined their ranks. He went to Liberia, where he served 
as an editor and public functionary. In advocating there- 
after rather strongly the cause of colonization he incurred 
the displeasure of some of his former’ friends. This shift 
of position was not unlike that of many leaders during the 


* Journal of Negro History, Vol. XIII, p. 7. 
7 Woodson, C. G., Mind of the Negro as Reflected in Letters Written during 
the Crisis, 1800-1860, p. 160. 
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crisis from 1830 to 1860. Frederick Douglass feared the 
radical trend of Henry Highland Garnet’s advice® to the 
slaves in 1843 and advised a milder program. The prob- 
lems of this period were so far-reaching and perplexing 
that very few men were able to plan and maintain indefi- 
nitely a consistent course ahead. 

The rising tide of abolition, after the launching of the 
Liberator by Garrison in 1831, presented a new point of 
view. This school of thought and action disregarded even 
the Constitution in their zeal to liberate the slave. To such 
men as Russwurm this course did not appeal; he could not 
reconcile himself to the feasibility of violence. ‘‘We have 
not the least hope,’’ said he, ‘‘that slavery on the abolition 
plan, is at all likely to be terminated without violence, and 
that too of the most appalling character; and we have little 
thought that we can be indifferent to the consequences with- 
out deep and aggravated guilt.’” 

Russwurm saw much in the arguments concerning the 
immediate unfitness of the slave for citizenship. The agi- 
tation for instant abolition could not, therefore, change 
Russwurm’s attitude. He inquired: ‘‘If the slaves of our 
country with one accord were delivered from bondage, can 
they be elevated to an equality with the whites? Can they 
while in this country be divested of the odium of inferior 
and degraded caste?’”° These were questions which could 
not be answered easily under the existing and subsequent 
conditions in America, as time has demonstrated. They 
show how thoroughly acquainted Russwurm was with the 
American theory and practice of caste. 

Russwurm’s change of policy regarding colonization, 
however, was honest and dispassionate in spite of the criti- 
cisms of his friends. On February 14, 1829, he announced 
his conversion to the doctrine of colonization which he had 
opposed. In this there are revealed character and judg- 


* Journal of Negro History, Vol. XIII, p. 52. 
* African Repository, Vol. XII, p. 86. 
Ibid., p. 88. 
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ment which are usually the traits of great leaders. He 
showed unusual courage in proclaiming his belief in a cause 
which at this time was despised by the mass of Negroes. 
He asserted: ‘*‘We have always said that when convinced 
of our error we would hasten to acknowledge it. That time 
has now arrived. The change which has taken place has not 
been the hasty conclusion of a moment; we have pondered 
much on this interesting subject, and read every article in 
our reach both for and against the Society.’*? ‘*‘We have 
carefully examined the different plans now in operation for 
our benefit, and none, we believe, can reach half so efficiently 
the masses as the plan of colonization on the West” coast of 
Afriea.’’ ‘*The evidence has now so nearly reached the 
point of moral certainty,’’ said he further, ‘‘that the coast 
of Western Africa will, at a date not far remote, be covered 
with a dense and enterprising population, composed partly 
of immigrants from the United States and partly of native 
Africans.’’** 

That Russwurm met with opposition should excite no 
surprise. All others who have advised the back-to-Africa 
movement have had the same experience. This movement 
has never appealed to Negroes in America. Those who 
were opposed to deportation, therefore, bitterly denounced 
him for accepting the overtures of the colonization society. 
The fact that the colonizationists had such a strong follow- 
ing throughout the lower South possibly aroused the sus- 
picions of the free people of color in the North who won- 
dered then, as now, how any good advice could come from 
the whites of that section. When Russwurm grew bolder 
in his advocacy of Africa as the native land of Negroes 
he caused so much fury among them that they burned him 
in effigy.’* No epithets of treason were too caustic for the 
free Negroes of New York City and Philadelphia to hurl 


" African Repository, Vol. XXVII, p. 357. 

* Ibid., p. 357. 

* Woodson, C. G. Mind of the Negro as Reflected in Letters Written 
during the Crisis, 1800-1860, p. 163. 

Ibid., p. 160. 
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against him. He was openly accused of selling out to the 
colonizationists the race that had supported him in launch- 
ing Freedom’s Journal. His opponents challenged him to 
harmonize his position in former editorials with his later 
defense of colonization to which he committed himself.® 

Very few Negro leaders during the crisis viewed more 
dispassionately the problems of liberating the slaves, how- 
ever, than did Russwurm. The vision and statesmanship of 
Frederick Douglass near the close of this era were reflected 
in Russwurm who saw clearly through the difficulties of any 
course of action. The fiery abolitionist was so zealous 
about destroying the institution of slavery that he often 
overlooked the future of the slaves. In colonization Russ- 
wurm thought that he saw a course which would guarantee 
peaceful separation. ‘‘This plan’’ he said, ‘‘had another 
advantage, in doing no violence to the feeling or principles 
of master or servant. It sends them with their own consent, 
and violence is unknown, so that no bad feelings are awak- 
ened.’”® The wisdom of understanding thoroughly this 
phase of emancipation was fully revealed to the American 
people in the stormy days of reconstruction after the War 
for Southern Independence. 

The fact that Russwurm accepted appointment from the 
Maryland Colonization Society gave his opponents further 
ground for seriously censuring his motives. In spite of 
this he saw developments going on in America which con- 
tained, as he saw them, definite lessons for the people of 
color. Russwurm insisted that there was ‘‘a lack of force 
of character which is essential to create among them the 
bold and manly vigour which is carrying our white brethren 
to the West, to Texas, to Canada, and every nook and cor- 
ner of the wide” globe.’’ He realized that the Negroes 
could not keep pace with the civilization in which they were 
living without a consciousness of its subtle forces of expan- 


4 African Repository, Vol. XII, p. 86. 
* ITbid., p. 89. 
"Tbid., p. 87. 
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sion and development. The stifling and stultifying influ- 
ences of slavery were inuring the black man to a satisfaction 
with his condition which destroyed every semblance of ambi- 
tion. In Africa Russwurm believed that Negro Americans 
would have an opportunity similar to that which was af- 
forded by the free land and gold of the trans-Mississippi 
West after 1830. 

Russwurm always showed statesman-like vision. In 1836 
he referred to a surplus of $16,000,000 in the Treasury of 
the United States which might appropriately be used in the 
expansion and development of Liberian colonization’ 
schemes. This he argued had as much constitutional justi- 
fication as the Louisiana Purchase. ‘‘In my serious belief,’’ 
said he, ‘‘such a measure may be adopted, and carried 
gradually and ere long rapidly into effect, which shall, be- 
yond estimation, advance the best interest of free colored 
and slave portions of our community and promote im- 
mensely the general welfare both of this nation and 
Aftion. 

The opponents of colonization insisted that fundamen- 
tally the Negroes were American citizens and had a right 
to remain here to work out their salvation. They said: 
‘‘We have a right to free suffrages, have no disposition to 
emigrate either to Africa or to Canada. If left to our choice, 
we would much rather stay at home. It is here we have 
received our birth, and here we wish® to remain.’’ ‘‘Before 
God,’’ a group of protesting Negroes said, ‘‘we know of no 
surer burial place than Africa, for men of any color; that 
we will never envy John B. Russwurm his ambition; and 
that we will pray God, that his notions of nobleness may 
never enter our hearts. .... 

This argument has been hurled back at every advocate 
of the deportation of the Negroes to Africa. The similarity 

* African Repository, Vol. XII, p. 86. 

*Tbid., p. 86. 

” Woodson, C. G., Mind of the Negro as Reflected in Letters Written during 
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of this argument to those which have been offered against 
subsequent champions of the Back-to-Africa-Movements is 
striking. From John B. Russwurm to Marcus Garvey no 
leader has been able to convince the great mass of Negroes 
that their salvation may be realized through emigration to 
that continent. Aside from the difficulties of transportation, 
the heart of the Negro has never yearned for a return to 
Africa. The great civilizations of the dark continent are 
still unknown to the masses whose memories do not trans- 
cend the horrors of the Middle Passage. 

Notwithstanding opposition, Russwurm persisted in 
advocating that colonization was the most practicable 
way out of American slavery. The growth of colonization 
societies in the North and in the South must have heartened 
him in the conviction that the scheme had possibilities. His 
opinion, too, reflected the erstwhile notion that the people of 
color could not survive in cold regions. He said: ‘‘Our 
brethren of color are beginning to view it in a more favor- 
able light. And though a few of them, misled themselves, 
have endeavored to mislead the more ignorant to Canada, 
have they succeeded? Do not the resolutions of Upper 
Canada speak volumes? Are they not viewed as intrud- 
ers?’’? Russwurm believed that the opposition to Negroes 
which developed in Ohio would be transplanted to the Do- 
minion and that the man of color would never find a place 
in the Western hemisphere to rest his head.’? He con- 
tended: ‘‘It requires no prophetic eye to foresee, that to 
them and their posterity there is no abiding place on the 
other side of the Atlantic. Canada will hardly afford them 
a temporary shelter against the bleak winds® of winter.’’ 

Russwurm justified colonization upon civie grounds 
which seemed to him perfectly reasonable. Evidently he 
had no standard of measure which was less than complete 
citizenship for the people of color. ‘‘You here behold 
colored men exercising all the duties of offices of which 

2 Woodson, C. G., Mind of the Negro as Reficcted in Letters Written dur- 


ing the Crisis, 1800-1860, p. 162. 
* Ibid., p. 162. 
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you scarcely believe,’’ said he. ‘‘Many fulfill the important 
duties with much dignity. We have here a republic in 
miniature.’’** He said: ‘‘Before God, we know of no other 
home for the man of color, of republican principles, than 
Africa. Has he no ambition? Is he dead to everything 
noble? Is he contented with his condition?® In Europe 
overpopulation precluded advance. Distance eliminated 
Asia and those who had tried their fortunes in the West 
Indies were disappointed and unsuccessful.’ Africa, 
therefore, stood out as the only land in which the full and 
unrestricted development of the people of color seemed 
possible. 

In the final analysis judgment of a career should rest 
upon its positive accomplishments rather than upon an 
evaluation of shortcomings. That John B. Russwurm was 
honest and sincere was thoroughly demonstrated by his ac- 
ceptance of all that he recommended to his fellow citizens 
of color. Whatever sacrifices were involved in colonization 
he wholeheartedly took upon himself by going to Liberia. 
Russwurm was selected for the office of superintendent of 
schools in Liberia. He was called to this work ‘‘not for 
his intellectual qualifications merely, but for his exemplary 
moral character.’’*” In this position he served creditably 
as the organizer of the school system of Liberia. What 
he did for the enlightenment of Liberia is a long chapter 
in the history of education of that country. He encouraged 
missions, stimulated private education, and established 
public schools. During these years, too, he edited the Lv- 
beria Herald which he had founded. 

He was not to continue, however, in this splendid serv- 
ice of education and journalism. Soon after the settlement 
of the new colony of Cape Palmas under the auspices of the 
Maryland State Colonization Society he received the ap- 

* African Repository, Vol. VI, p. 60. 

*Wodson, C. G. Mind of the Negro as Reflected in Letters Written 
during the Crisis, 1800-1860, p. 161. 


* African Repository, Vol. XXVII, p. 357. 
* Ibid., Vol. VI, p. 60. 
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pointment of Governor.* In this office of honor and trust 
Russwurm served with distinction over sixteen years until 
his death in 1851. During the period of his administration 
there was never any occasion for censure or fault-finding 
with his official or private®® character. His administration 
was honest and efficient. While governor of this colony 
he made his province outstanding among the settlements 
established by various colonization societies.” 

The qualities of this leader were so unusual that a con- 
temporary said: ‘‘He combined with great good sense a 
quiet and unostentatious manner, a gentle, modest, and 
amiable temper, well adapted to allay excitement, to con- 
ciliate confidence and regard, to satisfy all sober expecta- 
tions, and all honest and reasonable demands. Free from 
ostentation and arrogance, little disposed to the slightest 
exhibition of vanity he fulfilled the trust committed to his 
hands with uniform fidelity.’’” 


M. Brewer 


* African Repository, Vol. XV, p. 324. 
*Tbid., Vol. XXVII, p. 356. 

» Ibid., Vol. XII, p. 272. 

Ibid., Vol. XXVII, p. 358. 


THE OPERATION OF THE MANDATE SYSTEM 
IN AFRICA 


HISTORY 


Many students of Africa see in the Mandate System the 
surest safeguard for the rights of the native and the best 
method of bringing some material and spiritual light into 
the Dark Continent. No discussion of the future of Africa 
ean disregard the Mandate System. Whether one advocates 
it or condemns it he should have a knowledge of its details. 
Moreover, practically all persons interested in the Negro 
as a whole are beginning to realize that the solution of his 
problem in any part of the world is dependent upon and 
affected by general world movements.’ 

General Jan Smuts, the famous Boer Leader and former 
Prime Minister of the Union of South Africa, is frequently 
called the ‘‘Father of the Mandate System.’’ It is true that 
a pamphlet written by him in December, 1918, did greatly 
influence President Wilson in the framing of the second 
draft of the Covenant of the League.? On the other hand, 
however, the three fundamental ideas of the system had 
been proclaimed long before this date. 

One of these, the idea of international control, is famil- 
iar to all students of history in the ‘‘Dual Control’’ of 

*The recent publication of Dr. Buell’s encyclopedic The Native Problem 
in Africa has greatly facilitated the study of this problem. The two volumes, 
unfortunately, treat of only three of the seven mandated territories, Tangan- 
yika, French Togoland and French Cameroon. For the other four as well as 
for additional information on those treated by Dr. Buell, the author has used 
freely the Minutes of the Permanent Mandates Commission and of the League 
of Nations. Professor Moon’s Imperialism and World Politics has an excellent 
chapter on the League and its Mandates. Volume III of the Foreign Policy 
Association contains two authoritative articles. Those who do not have ac- 
cess to the Minutes will find these references helpful and convenient. Of 
inestimable value has been the Statistical Information Concerning Territories 
Under Mandate, published in accordance with the suggestion of the Permanent 
Mandates Commission and approved by the Council of the League on March 
5, 1928. 

* Moon, Imperialism and World Politics, p. 479. 
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Egypt by England and France from 1879 to 1883 and in 
the international control of Tangier after the Algeciras 
Agreement of 1906. Another example, not so well-known, 
deserves especial attention because there is added the 
second fundamental principle, namely, the ‘‘open door.’” 
For perhaps the first time in modern history, at any rate, 
these two ideas are sponsored in the same act, that of Ber- 
lin in 1885. 

After Leopold I of Belgium, by giving to the explorer 
Stanley the support which a lethargic England had denied 
him, carved out an imperial domain in the Congo and thus 
aroused England’s jealousy, the astute monarch felt the 
necessity for putting his new-found jewel under interna- 
tional protection. The diplomacy of Europe of the period 
found this scheme to its advantage and the result was the 
famous Berlin Act of 1885 by which most of the European 
states as well as the United States guaranteed his posses- 
sion of the territory, subject to certain restrictions. Among 
other things the slave trade and slavery should be abolished 
in the Congo. Freedom of trade was to be permitted to 
all the signatories* and missionaries, explorers, and scien- 
tists were to be protected. 

During the latter part of the nineteenth century, how- 
ever, international control was given a severe blow by the 
mad seramble for land in Africa. Although France, Spain, 
Portugal, and England, had held some posts along the lit- 
toral prior to this time, it was not until after 1875 that 
the real partitioning of Africa began. Now not only the 
littoral but also the hinterland figured in the plans of ‘‘ex- 
ploration and civilization.’’ The ‘‘White Man’s Burden,”’ 
La Mission Civilisatrice, and Germany’s internal politics 
made necessary the conquest of Africa. Such a conquest, 
of course, should not be hindered by surveillance or inter- 
ference on the part of other and rival nations. And so, 


*The idea of the ‘‘open door’’ as advocated by Secretary of State Hay 
in China is too well-known to need any explanation. 
*Moon, op. cit., p. 84. 
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the ‘‘Belgian atrocities’? were repeated in many different 
sections of Africa although ignorance and distance helped 
to maintain a silence that in many eases will never be 
broken. 

There were, nevertheless, publicists and statesmen who 
for various causes began to expose a régime which was 
turning exploration into exploitation and civilization into 
depopulation. The ideas of these men crystallized during 
the World War. On the one hand, and secretly, the Allied 
Powers had adopted the program of ‘‘vae victis’’ and ‘‘to 
the victors belong the spoils.’? Germany’s colonies in Af- 
rica had been distributed among the members of the En- 
tente immediately after the outbreak of the war. Indeed, 
this was the price that the Allies paid for Italy’s defection 
from the Triple Alliance. The shock that came to the 
world when Germany exposed these secret agreements after 
the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk was mitigated only by the re- 
fusal of the citizens of the Entente countries to believe that 
their governments were such hypocrites. 

On the other hand, and publicly, every nation had been 
proclaiming its disinterestedness and the loftiness of its 
motives. This idealistic program was urged so loudly, even 
before the revelations of Germany, because many writers 
had refused to be deceived by such pious preachments. 
Such writers as Walter Lippman in his Stakes of Democ- 
racy’ and J. A. Hobson in his Towards International Gov- 
ernment® had exposed the ulterior aims of the Entente. 
Colonel House modestly admits that he suggested the man- 
date system to Ambassadors Page and Bernstoff and later 
to Sir Edward Grey in 1915.7. Moreover, the British La- 
bour Party in 1917 and the Inter-Allied Labour Conference 
of 1918 took the lead in denouncing ‘‘imperialism’’ and 
advocating ‘‘internationalism.’’* Finally, Mr. Philip Kerr 

* Stakes of Democracy, 1915. 

* Towards International Government, London, 1915. 


™Seymour, Intimate Papers of Colonel House, Vol. I, p. 264. 
*Moon, op. cit. p. 477. 
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through the medium of the ‘‘Round Table’’ was populariz- 
ing the idea of ‘‘trusteeship,’’ the third element in the man- 
date system.’ 

Without seeking to trace to its origin this idea of 
trusteeship, it will be sufficient to indicate that it is a doe- 
trine not unknown to the United States. ‘‘As early as 1821 
a special commissioner reported to the Secretary of War 
that the United States should consider itself to be a guard- 
ian over the Indians and that its government of them 
‘should be in its nature parental—absolute, kind, and 
mild.’ ’’”*° The idea had been put on the statute books in 1887 
when the Dawes Severalty Act was passed, although its 
application often resulted in abus de confiance. 

It should be apparent then that the three fundamental 
ideas of the Mandate System, namely, INTERNATIONAL 
CONTROL, OPEN DOOR, and TRUSTEESHIP had been 
practised and advocated long, before General Smuts was 
recognized as one of the leading imperial spokesmen at the 
Paris Peace Conference. 


ADOPTION AND TERMS 


Regardless of where the credit for originating the Man- 
date System lies—like most great ideas it was the resultant 
of many factors—Woodrow Wilson put it into operation. 
It is—to the writer, at any rate—one of the enigmas of 
history that Mr. Wilson should have been so vitally inter- 
ested in the welfare of Bantus, Oulofs, Mandingoes, Dou- 
alas, and other tribes of which he had probably never heard 
while he remained deaf to the pleas of black peons in the 
country under his direct administration. Whatever the ex- 
planation may be, the natives of Africa will perhaps owe 
a great debt to the man who wrote and obtained the adop- 
tion of the Covenant of the League of Nations. 

His task was a particularly difficult one. He had to con- 
tend with the forces of imperialism in the governments and 


*Moon, op. cit., p. 476. 
” Buell, International Relations, p. 329. 
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in the peoples of the Principal Allied and Associated Pow- 
ers. Why fight and win a war at the cost of millions of 
lives, billions of debt, years of horror, fear, and shattered 
hopes for a peace without spoils? An individual who had 
violated common or municipal law would have been pun- 
ished and fined. A nation that violated jus gentiwm should 
likewise suffer the sanctions of law. And so, hang the 
Kaiser and take Germany’s Colonies. Such seems to have 
been the attitude at the end of 1918 and the beginning of 
1919. 

Ample reason exists for believing that much of the 
clamor for hanging the Kaiser was kept constantly jangling 
in the mind of the masses in order to maintain popular 
approval for the program of spoliation. The ‘‘imperial- 
ists’? who had favored a ‘‘guerre a outrance’’ wanted the 
secret treaties strictly executed. Since their plans had been 
discovered and their deceit denounced, one ought to let 
it go at that and allow them to enjoy their plunder in peace. 
They did not have much difficulty in persuading the masses 
during those days of nationalism and chauvinism. 

Since this word ‘‘imperialism’’ will occur and recur, 
perhaps some definition will be helpful. The author re- 
alizes, of course, that no two persons will accept the same 
definition. When one speaker could declare at the Williams 
Institute of Politics in 1928 that during the years of his 
service in the State Department he had never seen a single 
act of ‘‘imperialism’’ and another could assert that the 
United States is the most ‘‘imperialistic’’ nation of the 
twentieth century, there seems to be some difference of 
opinion. Most fairminded persons, however, will probably 
accept as one of the earmarks of imperialism the tendency 
toward monopoly. Whether it is Japan in Manchuria, 
Belgium in the Congo, England in India, France in North, 
West and Equatorial Africa, the United States in Haiti, 
Nicaragua, Cuba, Santo Domingo, and Panama, the under- 
lying motive is monopoly. It is of little moment to say that 
in practically all of these colonies or protectorates other 
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countries are allowed to trade. This is undeniable in gen- 
eral, but absolutely untrue so far as the particular product 
desired is concerned. The monopoly may be in raw ma- 
terial as Cuban sugar for the United States; in manufac- 
tured articles as English cotton goods in India; in an out- 
let for capital as the American five billions in Latin 
America; or it may be in a monopoly of the means of com- 
munication as England in the Suez Canal and the United 
States in the Panama and the contemplated Nicaraguan 
canal. The objects of none of these countries could be ob- 
tained without exercising these monopolies. If the country 
fails to exercise its potential monopoly, that is merely an 
indication that there is no vital necessity for the empire 
or that the monopoly is being held in abeyance until the 
necessity arises. 

If this view be accepted, imperialism and the mandate 
system are absolutely incompatible. There can no more be 
a monopoly under international control than there can be 
a rubber monopoly for any one company under the combined 
control of Fisk, Firestone, Goodyear and Kelly-Springfield. 
Nor cati tigre be a monopoly under the open door policy. 
If all countries can buy en equal terms, evidently no one 
country can get a corner on any commodity. 

Finally, monopoly violates the idea of trusteeship. An 
individual holding a fiduciary trust would seek to get the 
best terms for his ward in purchasing his clothes, food, edu- 
cation, medical attention, religion, aéroplanes, and radio. It 
is hardly likely that he could obtain all of these at the most 
advantageous prices in the same store or locality. This 
would be particularly unlikely to happen if the department 
store belonged to the fideicommissary. If this is true in 
individual relations, it is even more true in interuational 
affairs. One can scarcely believe that the natives of any 
eolony can buy, or receive free (theoretically) their religion, 
education, sanitation, and clothes on the best terms from 
any one mother country. The issue becomes even mo-re 
clear if the natives have to sell their labor, palm oil, sisal, 
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groundnuts, and rubber to that same mother country. 
Monopoly, or imperialism, and trusteeship, can not exist 
together. 

Two such conflicting programs can be settled in only 
one way—a compromise. And that is what the Mandate 
System essentially is. ‘‘The Mandate System,’’ said M. 
Rappard, Director of the mandates section of the secre- 
tariat of the League of Nations to the Mandates Commis- 
sion at its first session, ‘‘formed a kind of compromise 
between the proposition advanced by the advocates of an- 
nexation, and the proposition put forward by those who 
wanted to entrust the colonial territories to international 
administration.” 

For convenience, Article XXII of the Covenant is given 
here: 


To those colonies and territories which as a consequence of the 
late war have ceased to be under the sovereignty of the States 
which formerly governed them and which are inhabited by peoples 
not yet able to stand by themselves under the strenuous conditions 
of the modern world, there should be applied the principle that 
the well-being and development of such peoples form a sacred 
trust of civilization, and that securities for the performance of this 
trust should be embodied in this Covenant. 

The best method of giving practical effect to this principle 
is that the tutelage of such peoples should be entrusted to ad- 
vanced nations who by reason of their resourees, their experience 
or their geographical position, can best undertake this responsi- 
bility, and who are willing to accept it, and that this tutelage 
should be exercised by them as Mandataries on behalf of the League. 

The character of the mandate must differ according to the 
stage of the development of the people, the geographical situation 
of the territory, its economic conditions and other similar cir- 
cumstances. 

Certain communities formerly belonging to the Turkish Em- 
pire have reached a stage of development where their existence 
as independent nations can be provisionally recognized subject to 
the rendering of administrative advice and assistance by a Manda- 
tary until such time as they are able to stand alone. The wishes 
of these communities must be a principal consideration in the 
selection of the Mandatary. 

Other peoples, especially those of Central Africa, are at such 
a stage that the Mandatary must be responsible for the administra- 


™ Minutes of the Permanent Mandates Commission, First Session, p. 4. 
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tion of the territory under conditions which will guarantee freedom 
of conscience or religion, subject only to the maintenance of pub- 
lie order and morals, the prohibition of abuses such as the slave 
trade, the arms traffic and the liquor traffic, and the prevention 
of the establishment of fortifications or military and naval bases 
and of military training of the natives for other than police pur- 
poses and the defense of territory, and will also secure equal op- 
portunities for the trade and commerce of other members of the 
League. 

There are territories, such as Southwest Africa and certain of 
the South Pacifie Islands, which, owing to the sparseness of their 
population, or their small size, or their remoteness from the cen- 
ters of civilization, or their geographical contiguity to the ter- 
ritory of the Mandatary, and other circumstances, can be best ad- 
ministered under the laws of the Mandatary as integral portions 
of its territory, subject to the safeguards above-mentioned in the 
interests of the indigenous population. 

In every case of mandate, the Mandatary shall render to the 
Council an annual report in reference to the territory committed to 
its charge. 

The degree of authority, control, or administration to be exer- 
cised by the Mandatary shall if not previously agreed upon by 
the Members of the League be explicitly defined in each ease by 
the Council. 

A permanent Commission shall be constituted to receive and 
examine the annual reports of the Mandataries and to advise the 
Council on all matters relating to the observance of the man- 
dates.?? 


Mr. Wilson, more by pure obstinacy than diplomatic 
skill, succeeded in maintaining the principles of the ideal 
mandate system, but a careful reading of the above article 
will disclose that the use of such verbiage in the place of 
unambiguous language was merely a forfeiting of the sub- 
stance for the shadow. At any rate, as will be seen later, 
much trouble has been created by this obscurity of language. 

There were thus established three classes of Mandates 
which will be given in order to bring out more clearly the 
status of those with which this article is concerned. 

Class A Mandates, Syria, Mesopotamia, and Palestine, 
are subject to a provisional tutelage, but are not guaranteed 
against a violation of the open door. 


= The italics are the author’s. 
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Class B Mandates, with the countries to which they have 
been assigned are as follows: 


Former Designation Disposition. 
Togoland 
Part to France 
Part to Great Britain 
Cameroons 
Part to France 
Part to Great Britain 
German East Africa 
Part to Great Britain, known as 
Tanganyika 
Part to Belgium, known as Ruanda- 
Urundi 


These territories are subject to a permanent tutelage 
but have a guarantee of the open door policy. 

Of the Class C Mandates only one interests us. The 
former German colony of South-West Africa was entrusted 
to the Union of South Africa. They are subject to per- 
manent tutelage and have no open door policy. 

It is evident, then, that Africa is never expected to 
‘‘erow up.’’ Neither the Class B nor the Class C Mandates 
have any provision in the Covenant looking to their be- 
coming of age. The Class B Mandates are, however, better 
protected than the Class C territories. The careful restric- 
tions enumerated to safeguard their welfare have never 
been carried out to the letter. They, nevertheless, set a 
definite goal and make it easier to determine whether the 
Mandatory is properly fulfilling his trust than in the case 
of South-West Africa. Moreover, the Class B Mandates 
eujoy a closer supervision of the League and are guaran- 
teed freedom of trade. 

One need not be too pessimistic about the coming of age 
of Africa. The best devised plans of diplomats have van- 
ished as rapidly as their prophecies. Leagues and Cove- 
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nants to the contrary notwithstanding, the colonies of 
Africa, it is believed, will one day be independent countries. 


OPERATION 


‘“‘The machinery of the Mandates commission,’’ said 
Lord Balfour in the Council of the League, ‘‘the machinery 
of the Council of the League of Nations, the machinery of 
the Assembly of the League are all contrived to make it 
quite impossible that any transaction of general interest 
should take place except in the full glare of the noonday 
sun of public opinion.’’** 

The fundamental difficulty in the execution of the man- 
dates by the League of Nations is the question of sover- 
eignty, a concept that has worried students of international 
law since the days of Bodin and of Grotius. It is all very 
well to define it as ‘‘absolute freedom from external con- 
trol and complete authority in internal affairs.’’ Such a 
condition, however, never exists. Even such a nation as 
the United States is bound by treaties and principles of 
international law which prevent her from consulting only 
her own wishes. The problem becomes even more delicate 
when one considers countries like Cuba, Egypt, and Haiti. 
They are politely styled ‘‘sovereign’’ nations even though 
another country can prevent them from contracting debts, 
passing laws, or holding elections. To make the situation 
even more puzzling writers have decreed that there is no 
such a thing as division of sovereignty. The practical ques- 
tion is this: Who, in the last resort, shall determine the 
policy within a given territory? And that is the very ques- 
tion which the astute diplomats at Versailles left to the 
future—and to the strongest—to determine. 

Four answers have presented themselves:—The Prin- 
cipal Allied and Associated Powers, the Mandatory Power, 
the League, and the Mandated Territory. 

The last may be disposed of with little trouble. A fic- 
tion of international law may declare Cuba ‘‘sovereign’’ 


* Journal of International Law, Vol. XVIT, p. 692. 
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in spite of the Platt Amendment, Haiti ‘‘sovereign’’ in 
spite of the Treaty of 1915, and Egypt ‘‘sovereign’’ in spite 
of the Capitulations. It would require an imagination be- 
yond that of the average jurist, however, to declare ‘‘sover- 
eign’’ a territory that elects nobody to a national office, is 
considered a child among the family of nations, has a trus- 
tee, and can not even buy a drink without the consent of 
some one else. Decidedly, sovereignty does not rest with 
the natives of the mandated countries. 

A judicial decision, apparently accepted by the members 
of the Permanent Commission has given an authoritative 
statement in so far as the other three are concerned. In 
the case of Jacobus versus Rex, Supreme Court of South 
Africa, arising out of the Bondelzwart”™ affair, the court de- 
clared 

The Government of South Africa did not possess sovereignty, 
‘‘the League of Nations is not a state, owns no territory, governs 
no subjects, and is not endowed with the attribute of sovereignty’’ 
and since Germany did not cede to all or any of the Principal 
Allied and Associated Powers, none could claim sovereignty. .... 
The Union of South Africa did, however, possess internal sover- 
eignty which permitted it to exercise jurisdiction over Christians.” 

To set all matters at rest concerning the position of the 
League, a member of the Council of the League has stated 
that the Council ‘‘has expressly disclaimed authority over 
the assignment of mandates, over their territorial limits, 
and over the terms of the mandate once formally ac- 
cepted.’’”® 

Not so with the representatives of the Mandatories, how- 
ever. On September 3, 1926, during the discussion over a 
new questionnaire that the Permanent Mandates Commis- 
sion wished to submit to the Mandatories, Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain declared almost violently that he could not permit 
the Commission to ‘‘expand its authority to a point where 
government would not be vested in the mandatory powers 


“vy. infra., p. 437, 439. 
* Journal of International Law, Vol. XVIII, pp. 306-308. 
* [bid., Vol. XVII, p. 697. 
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but in the Commission itself.’’** He was supported by the 
French, Japanese, and Belgian members of the Council.” 

The Union of South Africa has been particularly assidu- 
ous in endeavoring to establish a claim to sovereignty over 
South-West Africa. As late as the year 1927 the Permanent 
Mandates Commission had to reprimand her for using the 
words ‘‘possess sovereignty over the territory of South- 
West Africa’’ in an agreement with Portugal over the 
boundary question. The Rapporteur of the Council de- 
clared: 

The legal relationship between the mandatories and the ter- 
ritories under mandate is clearly a new one in international law 
and for this reason the use of some of the time-honored terminology 
in the same way as previously is sometimes in opposition to the new 
constitution.'® 

The most logical conclusion to this troublesome question 
seems to be that sovereignty, regardless of abstract prin- 
ciples, rests with the Mandatory Powers subject to the con- 
sent of the League. 

It should be evident that this question is much more vital 
than a mere exercise for students of political science in the 
location of sovereignty. The welfare of the natives de- 
pends to a very great extent on the decision as to who 
has the ultimate word in the policy used in dealing with 
them. Inasmuch as the Mandatories possess active sover- 
eignty, if we may be allowed to use the expression, and the 
League through its Mandates Commission only supervisory 
sovereignty, the colonial policy of the four Mandatories af- 
fords an indication of their attitude toward the trust that 
has devolved upon them. 

Since the mad scramble for land in Africa began, France 
and England have been engaged in a controversy to deter- 
mine which has proved itself the better colonizer. Critics 
—both French and English—of English colonial policy 


%* Journal of International Law, Vol. XVII, p. 697. 

% Seventh Year Book of the League of Nations, p. 274. 

% Minutes of the Permanent Mandates Commission, Eleventh Session, pp. 
204-205. 
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declare that the British make the mistake of substituting 
British rule and customs for the native. In like manner, 
critics—both English and French—of French colonial policy 
make the same charge. In order to prove that the British 
régime has been the better, attention is often called to the 
fact that in 1924 trade in French West Africa was worth 
about 75 million dollars whereas that of England with 
British West Africa, which is one-half the size, amounts to 
over 125 million dollars.** And so run the criminations and 
recriminations. 

Without attempting to settle the question, the author 
would like to point out certain incontrovertible facts. 
France is the only country in the world that has conferred 
national citizenship upon natives in Africa. France, more- 
over, is the only country in the world that has an African 
sitting in its Chamber of Deputies. Blaise Diagne, Deputy 
from the Senegal, a full-blooded Oulof, not only enjoys the 
distinction of being the only African representing in Europe 
native Africans, but has also served as Chairman of the 


‘Committee of Colonial Affairs. 


It should be noted, too, that the attitude of Frenchmen 
toward Negroes in Europe is kindlier, more sympathetie, 
and more tolerant than that of the British. And, finally, 
there is one reason for believing that this attitude of France 
will not change. France’s very existence depends in a large 
degree upon her colonial troops. Nor has France forgotten 
the effective service and the heroism of the Senegalese and 
Malgache at the Chemin des Dames and at Verdun as 
quickly as America has forgotten the very existence of the 
Ninety-Second and Ninety-Third Divisions. France’s mili- 
tary policy is predicated upon the extensive use of black 
troops in Europe. Without them she knows that Germany 
would already be seeking her revenge. As long as Ger- 
many is considered a menace to France, just so long will 
France surely consult the interests of the natives in deter- 
mining her colonial policy. 


* Moon, op. cit., pp. 110 and 115. 
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On the other hand, England’s financial position is con- 
siderably stronger than that of France. No country, except 
Belgium, suffered during the World War as did France. 
France has been compelled to stabilize her franc at less than 
four cents, practically one-fifth of its pre-war value. The 
English pound, after a few years’ depreciation, has gone 
even above par. England has settled her war debt with 
the United States; France has not. London is rapidly chal- 
lenging New York’s position as the center of international 
financing. Paris is still trying to borrow money. Under 
these circumstances, England is certainly in a better posi- 
tion to lend material aid to her mandated territories than 
is France. France’s sentiment is better, but England’s 
capacity is greater. 

The Belgian atrocities in the Congo were alive in the 
minds of the diplomats at Versailles when she put in her bid 
for a share of the spoils. The Congo Free State, it was 
commonly known, had been a constant drain on the Belgian 
treasury. Belgium needed all of her resources in order to 
recuperate from four years of German occupation. All of 
these reasons caused a good deal of hesitation in the grant- 
ing of Belgium’s request. But Belgian native troops had 
helped to capture some of German East Africa. Surely, 
then, Belgium was entitled to some consideration for the 
valor of her native troops. And so, Belgium was given 
Ruanda-Urundi. This weakness of the government stands 
out in contrast with the efforts of private firms. Not long 
ago a Belgium declared: ‘‘Un ralentissement s’impose et 
se fera si l’administration sait défendre ses positions vis- 
a-vis des puissantes entreprises qui veulent aller, de tout 
prix, de 

The Wise Men of the West must have been in a rather 
facetious mood when they gave the former German colony 


*L’Europe Nouvelle, June 23, 1928. Translation: <A slowing up is of 
prime necessity and will be accomplished if the administration knows how 
to defend its policy against powerful private enterprises that wish, at any 
price, to rush forward. 
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of South-West Africa to the Union of South Africa. By 
what process of reasoning they could have classed the Union 
as an ‘‘advanced nation’’ capable of acting as a trustee of 
a backward nation is a mystery unless one takes into ac- 
count the preponderant role of Jan Smuts. Even before 
1919 the Union had given ample evidence of her attitude 
toward the native. The Boer Constitution of the Transvaal 
and Orange Free State had explicitly declared that ‘‘In 
Church and State there is no equality between black and 
white.’? That Boer influence was stronger than the less 
restrictive English policy in South Africa was apparent in 
the presence of General Smuts. The whole Boer policy 
presaged the Colour Bar Bill of 1926 which no less a person 
than Sir Sydney Olivier, former Governor-General of Ja- 
maica, called a return to slavery." The Bondelzwart” epi- 
sode should have surprised no one familiar with the prior 
history of the Union. It is most earnestly to be hoped that 
the perfectly clear intention of the Union to annex South- 
West Africa will be thwarted by the League. 

Deriving from this whole question of sovereignty is 
that of the status of the natives. Are the natives of French 
Togoland, for example, citizens of France, of Togoland, or 
of the League of Nations? This question has been rather 
definitely settled by the statement to the effect that ‘‘the 
final conclusion seems to be that the inhabitants of man- 
dated territories whether native or of European origin, do 
not automatically become nationals of the mandatory; that 
they can not be compelled to become nationals of the manda- 
tory, though by the treaty of Versailles, Article 122 the 
Mandatories .... may provide for the individual and volun- 
tary naturalization of any inhabitant.’’* 

It would be well to examine now just how far the League 
can supervise the policy of the Mandatories. From the 
beginning it should be borne in mind that the Permanent 


= The Nation, (New York) Vol. 124, pp. 142-3, February 9, 1927. 
“See infra p. 439. 
* Journal of International Law, Vol. XVIII, p. 310. 
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Mandates Commission has been more zealous of its trust 
than have the Mandatories, and that therefore one should 
wish to see its supervision extended as much as possible. 
But the Mandatories have been more jealous of their powers 
and have been able to prevent anything that looks to them 
like usurpation on the part of the Commission. Through 
their presence at the meeting of the Council, M. Briand 
and Sir Austen Chamberlain hear any criticism of their 
policy as well as any effort of the Commission to extend 
its operations. They are representatives of their govern- 
ment; indeed, one might say that they are the government 
of their country. The members of the Commission, on the 
other hand, are mere individuals with no official position 
in their national governments. 

One attempt of the Commission to improve its duty of 
supervision has already been noted. It presented to the 
Council a lengthy questionnaire which would enable it to 
understand more clearly that the annual reports of the 
Mandatories permitted them to do, just how the Manda- 
tories were performing their trust, and particularly what 
progress was being made from year to year. It was then 
that Sir Austen Chamberlain made the protest noted 
above.* Confronted with open hostility, the Commission 
made a graceful withdrawal saying that it had only hoped 
to aid the Mandatories in the preparation of their reports 
and that if they did not deem such a questionnaire neces- 
sary, just forget about it.* As a result this effort on the 
part of the Commission to render its work more effective 
proved abortive. 

Another question affecting the effective operation of the 
Commission was that of the advisability of hearing oral 
petitions in certain cases. Four sources of information con- 
cerning the administration of the mandated territories had 
been open to the Commission—‘‘the official report of the 
mandatory power; the statements of the accredited repre- 


“V. supra, p. 433. 
* Minutes of Permanent Mandates Commission, Eleventh Session, p. 200. 
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sentatives of the mandatory power in attendance at the 
appropriate meetings of the Commission; written petitions 
from inhabitants of the mandated territories or from in- 
terested persons or groups living outside the mandated 
territories, together with the comments of the mandatory 
power thereon; and unofficial information of all kinds care- 
fully selected by the Secretariat in the form of news clip- 
pings, interviews, reports of Parliamentary debates, ete.’’** 

A pertinent example is the famous Bondelzwart affair 
which may well be explained now. The Bondels or Bondelz- 
wart are a small tribe of Hottentots living in South-West 
Afriea. The Germans who had occupied the territory prior 
to 1919 had followed the usual policy of repression and 
exploitation and conscription. The natives here, however, 
were not so tractable as they have almost invariably proved 
themselves to be, and had yielded only after bitter, sus- 
tained fighting. When the Union of South Africa assumed 
the mandate, it pursued a policy almost as oppressive. The 
particular measure that aroused the Bondels was a dog 
tax of $5.00 for the first dog and $50.00 for five dogs.” 
Inasmuch as the Bondels depended for their livelihood al- 
most entirely on hunting and cattle raising, this prohibitive 
tax threatened their very existence. Three years of rule 
by the Union was sufficient to goad them into open revolt. 
The quelling of this revolt in 1922 is the most prominent 
example of abus de confiance on the part of a trustee in 
Africa, and for that reason a rather detailed explanation 
is given. 

In order to quell the revolt General Jan Smuts, ‘‘ Father 
of the Mandate System,’’ then Prime Minister of the Union, 
sent a force of 390 men armed with four machine guns 
and two bombing planes. Over a hundred men, women 
and children were killed. No one knows how many were 
wounded.” 


* Foreign Policy Association, Vol. III, p. 46. 
** Buell, International Relations, p. 349. V. also Moon, op. cit., p. 505. 
* Minutes of Permanent Mandates Com., 3rd Sess., p. 76. 
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The inquiry into this affair is all the more important 
because it was a Negro who was largely responsible for the 
action on the part of the Council of the League. On Septem- 
ber 8, 1922, he made a courageous and impassioned appeal 
that even now stands as one of the models of eloquence in 
the Assembly of the League. An American reporter will 
probably be accepted, in the case, as a fair interpreter of 
what happened: 

via fil western union 
presse 
chicagonews new york 
62300 race prejudice received severe blow today when league as- 
sembly listened to brilliant speech of negro delegate of haiti who 
in well chosen moderate words addressed world on leagues duties 
to mankind and especially on duties of mandatory powers to native 
populations under their control stop referring to recent (sic) re- 
ported massacre of bondel (sic) hottentots by southafrican expedi- 
tionary force bellegarde asked full investigation said quote that 
women and children have been massacred in name of league of 
nations is abominable thing which we cannot admit unquote this 
reference to league control over execution mandates stop tis be- 
lieved here that unstates (United States) comptroller haitian fi- 
nances refused to permit league expenses be inscribed national 
budget more honor is paid bellegarde who though living in modest 
hotel avoiding ostentation has succeeded in bringing misdeeds of 
conquering races before bar world public opinion stop entire as- 
sembly followed haitian’s well chosen splendidly delivered words 
with attention and many persons congratulated orator his com- 
mand ideas and his courage in defending africans. 

mowrer.”® 


As a result of this appeal the League adopted on Sep- 
tember 20 a resolution submitted by M. Bellegarde on the 
day of his speech. The resolution is important in that it 
shows what supervision the League can exercise over a 
Mandatory. 

The Assembly, highly appreciating the action taken by the Gov- 
ernment of South Africa in communicating, in its capacity of man- 


datory power for South-West Africa, the report of the Bondelzwart 
Rebellion, 1922; 


7°From the private papers of M. Dantes Bellegarde, former Haitian Am- 
bassador to France, Delegate to the League of Nations, Commander of the 
Legion of Honor. The telegram has been quoted exactly in telegraphic lan- 
guage in order to give it unimpeachable authority. 
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Moved by feelings of great anxiety for the welfare and the re- 
lief of the natives; 

Resolves to express: 

1. Its profound satisfaction with the official statement made by 
Sir Edgar Walton® that a full and impartial enquiry will be made 
into all the facts of the Bondelzwart Rebellion and its repression ; 

2. The confident hope that the Permanent Mandates Commis- 
sion at its next session will consider this question and be able to 
report that satisfactory conditions have been established ; and 

3. That in the meanwhile the Mandatory Power will make 
every effort to relieve the suffering of the victims, particularly the 
women and children, and that it will ensure protection and resti- 
tution of the remaining live stock, and, in general, the restoration 
of the economie life in the Bondelzwart district.** 

At the next session, however, the Commission was not 
at all satisfied. There were two reports, one in English, 
and the other in Dutch. Not only were the reports con- 
flicting, but no attempt had been made to reconcile the dif- 
ferences in them which must have been known to the Prime 
Minister of the Union. Under these circumstances the Com- 
mission practically put Major Herbst and Sir Edgar Wal- 
ton on the witness stand. The cross-examination convinced 
the Commission that the Bondelzwart affair was not quite 
as the reports and the delegates presented it, that South 
Africa was cognizant of no wrongdoing, that it had done 
nothing to rectify the underlying causes of the revolt and, 
that above all, no nation can be litigant, sheriff, and judge 
in its own cause.” 

Obviously, the only way to arrive at a judicial conclusion 
concerning the episode was to permit some of the natives 
to appear before the Commission. In refutation the Coun- 
cil presented the arguments that the distance and the ex- 
pense of travel were too great, that such a proceeding by 
undermining the prestige of the Mandatory would incite 
revolt, and that the municipal law of many of the manda- 
tories did not recognize the right of oral petitions.** As 


The delegate making the annual report for the Union. 

™" League of Nations, 38rd Ass. Plenary Meeting, Annex, pp. 130-1. 

# Moon, op. cit., p. 505. V. also Annexes to the Minutes of the Third 
Sess. of the P.M.C. pp. 29 ff. 

* Foreign Policy Association, Vol. III, p. 49. 
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before, the Commission did not press its suggestion, and 
the Council ruled that there was no occasion to modify the 
usual procedure. In other words, written petitions may 
be presented, but oral petitions will not be heard even 
though that is the only way in many cases to get the natives’ 
appeals and testimony.” 

No further proof is necessary to establish the fact that 
even if the Mandatories do not possess sovereignty, their 
representatives in the Council can substantially curtail the 
searching inquisitiveness of the ‘‘theorists’’ in the Perma- 
nent Mandates Commission. 

The question naturally arises, then, what does or what 
can the Commission do? Professor Moon has stated the 
situation very well when he says: ‘‘The mandate system 
may be toothless, but it is not bootless.’’** It is true that 
the only real power possessed by the Commission is to ‘‘re- 
ceive and examine the annual reports of the Mandatories 
and to advise the Council on all matters relating to the 
observance of the mandates.’’ Yet it succeeded in pes- 
tering the Union of South Africa until she reported that the 
laws which provoked the Bondelzwart uprising had been 
modified, ‘‘that most of their cattle had been returned to 
the Bondels, that rations were being given to the indigent 
and free medical service to the sick. Moreover, the admin- 
istrator whose policy had been criticized came in person to 
the next meeting of the Mandates Commission with a very 
elaborate and conciliatory report, and with tactful words of 
praise for the Commission’s work.’’* 

Though the Permanent Mandates Commission ean not 
hear oral petitions or testimony from the natives, though 
it does not have the right to determine the content or even 
the arrangement of the Mandatory’s report, it does exercise 
such a moral force that the Mandatories generally make 
an effort to present a decent report. The men who are 


“League of Nations from Year to Year, 1926-27, pp. 130-131. 
* Moon, op. vit. p. 509. 
* Ibid., p. 506. 
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members of the Commission such as Sir Ormsby-Gore and 
above all Sir Frederick Lugard, former British Governor- 
General of Nigeria, can not be easily deceived. On this 
point a writer in an African paper made this comment: 

The League of Nations depends upon the yearly reports framed 
by the mandatory powers themselves. Such reports are as a rule 
rose-coloured. We cannot expect any mandatory power to criticize 
its own works nor can we expect members of councils of notables 
in an autocratic government, notables recruited from a certain 
class of people for a set purpose, in the main, unlettered, poverty- 
stricken, without any qualification, to represent the desires and 
aspirations of the people. 

The League of Nations is in the dark, and needs enlightenment. 
It knows very little about those for whom it stood as guardian, rose- 
coloured yearly reports to the contrary notwithstanding.*? 

A reading of the minutes of the Permanent Mandates 
Commission will, nevertheless, convince most readers that 
the members do not aecept the ‘‘rose-coloured’’ reports at 
their face value. At the very first session, for example, it 
was pointed out that the report for Tanganyika was drawn 
in a different spirit from that of French Togoland and 
Cameroon. The Commission noted that there was no in- 
formation about import duties, export duties, transit dues; 
nothing concerning natives’ rights to the land, and con- 
cluded that it was evidently not drawn for the Commission. 
It informed the British representative on the Commission 
that if the report were as incomplete the following year, it 
would call the attention of the Council to the matter.** Al- 
though in the following year there was no very great im- 
provement, at the present time the reports coming from 
Tanganyika give evidence of careful and scientific prepa- 
ration, and of a certain realization of the obligations of the 
trust confided in the administrator. 

Indeed, one may say that with single exception of the 
Union if South Africa a healthy feeling of co-operation 
exists between the Commission air the reporters for the 


* The Gold Coast Leader, Dee. 11, 1926, p. 7, quoted by Buell The Native 
Problem in Africa, Vol. II, p. 3738, N. 35. 
* Minutes of P.M.C., First Sess., p. 30. 
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mandatory powers. Mr. Smit, South Africa’s representa- 
tive before the Commission, leaves one with the distinct 
impression that he is working at cross-purposes with the 
Commission, that he resents the criticism coming from the 
Commission and that, since the members of the Commission 
know nothing of African problems, South Africa will con- 
tinue to solve all troubles in her infinitely superior way. 
One of the earliest comments of the Commission on South- 
West Africa was to the effect that, ‘‘The Commission has 
been much struck by the information supplied by the 
Government of the Union of South Africa as to the state 
of affairs discovered by its administration among the vari- 
ous native tribes. It would appear that the prosperity and 
well-being of the aboriginal population is in inverse ratio 
to its contact with the colonization of its former masters. 
The Commission expresses the hope that the primitive or- 
ganization in tribes may be maintained unaltered wherever 
it still exists.’’** 

The Minutes abound with such statements as those 
above, which clearly indicate the knowledge of the members 
concerning native conditions, and its courteous and withal 
firm way of making recommendations. Further examples 
will appear below in the consideration of the actual work- 
ing of the system in the various territories. 

Although the reporters know that the Commission ean 
not take any action against them, and that they are sup- 
ported by their government, they realize, that the members 
of the Commission can censure them terribly and force 
them into a position of acknowledging their ignorance on 
many matters or of openly defying the Commission. This 
is particularly true since the administrators of the man- 
dated territories in many instances make their own report. 

Nor does the Commission only criticize. It has words 
of praise when they are merited. At the same time that 
the report for British Togoland and Cameroon was un- 


* Minutes of P.M.C., Second Sess., p. 49. 
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favorably received, that of Tanganyika was commended.” 
At this same second session the Chairman ‘‘wished to ex- 
press his admiration and gratitude for the way in which 
the French reports on Togoland and Cameroons had been 
prepared.’’ One feels that the answers of M. Beau, the 
French representative on the Commission, were rather more 
than the ordinary diplomatic amenities. He stated that 
‘‘France would continue zealously to foster the welfare of 
the natives and to fulfill her responsibilities under the Cove- 
nant of the League.’’** Most reporters would prefer such 
words as these to admonitions and threats however cour- 
teously phrased. 

Finally, the Mandatories themselves are not impervious 
to the courteous reprimands that have sometimes been prof- 
ferred their administrators. The comments of the mem- 
bers of the Commission have at times been so courteously 
caustic that a national blush of shame must have passed 
over the republican or royal cheek. International criticism 
has occasionally been stronger than domestic. Vox Populi 
from abroad, even if it can not shout at the polls, ean make, 
and has made Chamberlain, Briand, Theunis, and Hertzog 
hesitate. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION AND JUDICIAL ORGANIZATION 


Up to this point the discussion has been rather a priori. 
The only real test of the effectiveness of the Permanent 
Mandates Commission is its actual operation. While other 
methods of considering this might recommend themselves, 
the writer has chosen that of comparing the operation of 
the system in each mandated territory under the headings 
of General Administration and Judicial Organization, Al- 
cohol, Education, Land Tenure, and Labor. 

One consideration stands out prominently in this prob- 
lem: Class B and Class C Mandates are supposed, accord- 
ing to the terms of Article XXII of the Covenant, to be 


“” Minutes of P.M.C., Second Sess., pp. 58-60. 
“ Ibid., p. 35. 
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under permanent tutelage. There is consequently no neces- 
sity for training the natives in the superior governmental 
positions. This view is perhaps best expressed by M. Beau, 
the French member on the Commission when he said that 
he did not think it possible to choose a native chief from 
among the very numerous tribes and to introduce him into 
the Administrative Council. This attitude was concurred 
in by M. Orts, Belgian member, who stated that the ‘‘degree 
of civilization would not allow this.’’? On the necessity for 
representing them, however, M. Beau stated that, ‘‘The 
natives should obviously be represented and it should be 
endeavored, as far as possible, to provide direct representa- 
tion for natives. No policy would be better caleulated to 
retain their confidence. But in the present condition of 
the mandated African Colonies the natives could not, save 
in very exceptional cases, take part in a council which would 
have to deal with the territory as a whole. Nor could there 
be any question of having a white man elected by the na- 
tives.’’* 

In none of the mandated territories does a native sit in 
the territorial legislative council, hold an administrative 
position having authority over the whole territory, or par- 
ticipate in elections to territorial positions. A promising 
beginning may be noted, nevertheless, in the appointment 
of two natives in French Togoland to the Council of Ad- 
ministration.** 

On the other hand, the natives in many instances are 
allowed some participation in local affairs. In French 
Cameroon regional chiefs with certain delegated powers 
govern, without salaries, a group of villages. In French 
Togo there is a Council of Notables, elected by chiefs and 
native merchants, who, though frequently consulted, ad- 
minister no funds. The village chiefs here receive a small 
stipend. There are also a few natives in the various ad- 
ministrative departments. It is sincerely to be regretted, 


“ Minutes of P.M.C. First Sess., pp. 12-13. 
“ Buell, Native Problem, Vol. Il, p. 317. 
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then, that it was deemed necessary to withdraw the native 
courts in both Togoland and the Cameroon. Finally, the 
relative poverty of the Cameroon makes the per capita 
expenditures for administration lower than that of any 
other country in Africa except Liberia. While the Togo 
is somewhat richer, a fact which has permitted it to make 
an advance of five million franes to the Cameroon, the ex- 
penditures remain very low. In neither of these colonies 
has the French government made any advances of money, 
whereas in Tanganyika England has advanced more than 
three million pounds.** 

England’s attitude toward her mandate in Tanganyika 
is fully set forth in a speech of Mr. Amery, Secretary of 
State for Colonies at the East African dinner in June, oa 
He stated that ‘‘The British Mandate in Tanganyika wa 
in no sense a temporary tenitre or lease from the oie 
of Nations. It was rather what might be called in lawyer’s 
language a ‘servitude’..... It was an obligation that 
might differ in degree, but might not differ in time, from 
the obligation which the British had equally taken inter- 
nationally with regard to Kenya-Uganda and which they 
had undertaken at home in the whole conception of trustee- 
ship and administration of British dependencies.’’* 

In this territory the government is based on traditional 
authority, native courts, and native treasuries. Thus in 
some respects the natives of Tanganyika are allowed 
greater participation than in the French territories. There, 
the traditional chiefs were replaced by new and less im- 
portant chiefs chosen by the administrator. In Tanganyika 
they have been maintained. In like manner the native 
courts, abolished in the French territories, have been re- 
tained and allowed greater jurisdiction than they had under 
German rule but much less than that of some courts in 
Uganda and Nigeria. The native.treasuries have proved 
very efficient and very popular. The designated funds paid 


“Buell, Native Problem, Vol. Il, pp. 309-317, passim. 
“Tbid., Vol. I, p. 422. 
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into them assure the ‘‘sultans a regular instead of an un- 
certain form of revenue and the people like them because 
the expenditures are for common good.’’ One of these na- 
tive treasuries will eventually be established for every na- 
tive authority.*° In order to render the principle of indirect 
administration through the natives even more efficient, a 
native school has been established at Tabora where some 
one hundred sons of chiefs are being trained in the ‘‘duties 
of citizenship and a conception of their obligations to the 
community.’’*” 

British Cameroon has been incorporated into a vast ad- 
ministrative and customs union including Lagos and the 
neighboring colony and protectorate of Nigeria, governed 
by the same civil and penal laws, in accordance with the 
same principles of native policy, and administered by the 
same corps of officials imbued with the same traditions.** 
Similarly, British Togoland is administered as an integral 
part of Gold Coast. Since Nigeria and Gold Coast are two 
of the richest and most liberally administered colonies of 
Africa,** British Togoland and Cameroon should share in 
some of this wealth and liberalism. Sir Frederick Lugard 
instituted and maintained in Nigeria an attitude toward 
the natives which might serve as a model for many other 
European possessions. It should be note gwever, that 
in British Togoland as in French Togoland, there are no 
native courts.*° 

In Ruanda-Urundi the Belgian Administration is trying 
to use the feudal organization existing prior to their assum- 
ing the mandate in which one class of the shepherds, al- 
though in the minority, exercised supremacy. The country 
has been to some extent incorporated into an administrative 


“Buell, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 457-459. 

“ Tbid., pp. 463-64. 

* Minutes of P.M.C. Twelfth Sess., p. 84. 

“Members of the Fourth Pan-African Congress meeting in New York 
in August, 1927, were very favorably impressed by Chief Amoah III of 
Gold Coast. 

Ibid., pp. 89-91. 
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and customs union with Belgian Congo just as British Togo 
and Cameroon with neighboring English colonies. Belgium 
has tried at the same time to live up to the terms of the 
mandate for ‘‘while giving to the mandated territory the 
benefit of the institutions of the Belgian Congo, the law 
of August 21, 1925 carefully preserved for that territory 
a legal personality absolutely distinct.’’ Just how far this 
works out in practice is hard to say. The Governor-General 
of Belgian Congo is the administrative superior of the 
Governor of Ruanda-Urundi. Natives, of course, have no 
share in the territorial administration and no representa- 
tion in a territorial council. The chiefs, who are allowed 
some local administration, have attached to their person 
native clerks with a little education, for most of the chiefs 
are illiterate." By 1924 Belgium had advanced only 
6,400,000 franes, or about $253,000 to this territory as the 
accompanying tables will show.®? While considerably less 
than England’s three million pounds in Tanganyika, it 
stands out in contrast with France’s failure to advance 
anything to her mandated territories. 

South-West Africa, in many respects, is the most unfor- 
tunate of all the mandates. Attention has been called to 
the attitude of the present reporter for the territory; and, 
of course,,ever>)one remembers the Bondelzwart affair. 
When Mr. Smif, the reporter for the territory, was ques- 
tioned last year on a newly proposed constitution for South- 
West Africa he expressed these views: ‘Except in the Cape 
Colony (one of the four provinces of the Union) natives 
had no vote in the Union. The Government had no inten- 
tion of making any concessions on this point in South-West 
Africa..... The native would have his own village coun- 
cils which would elect the district councils, the latter to 
be under the chairmanship of the District Commissioner. 
The district councils again would elect the native Parlia- 


* Minutes of P.M.C. Ninth Sess., pp. 92-96. 
V. Statistical Tables. 
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ment, which consisted entirely of native members. That 
was the method proposed.* .... The Government was 
dealing with tribes of uncivilized natives to whom it would 
be as yet impossible to give the powers of election to the 
Legislative Assembly (all white, of course). As the system 
developed, the natives would obtain representation in the 
legislative bodies.’*° One may be permitted to doubt 
whether this is likely to be realized in the near future, for, 
in the Union, while colored members are allowed to sit on 
certain legislative bodies, the natives in general are not. 
It should be noted here, too, that just as in the Union the 
mandated territory makes a distinction and capitalizes the 
differences between colored and native. The Union, more- 
over, has stated the policy of segregating the native ‘‘in 
order to develop the native through his own resources in his 
own reserves where he would not come under the influence 
of the white man who was forbidden to enter the reserves 
of the native. If the native desired to work in white areas, 
he could do so, but he would not be allowed to compete in 
skilled or semi-skilled trades.’’ Mr. Smit distinctly declared 
that ‘‘the principles underlying the native administration 
in South Africa were the principles adopted by the Union 
Government to which were referred all questions of native 
administration.’’*® 
ALCOHOL 


Perhaps the principal evil that the white man’s civiliza- 
tion has brought to Africa is the traffic in alcohol. This 
statement is made with the thorough knowledge that drink- 
ing existed in Africa prior to the assumption of the ‘‘ White 
Man’s Burden’’ by the nations of Europe. The increased 
consumption has, however, been actually encouraged by 
white explorers and colonists. For the natives ‘‘eau de vie 


“This native parliament evidently is to have only consultative powers. 

“Since this year’s Minutes have not yet been received, it is impossible 
to state whether this constitution has gone into effect. 

* Minutes of P.M.C. Eleventh Sess., pp. 91-93. 

" Minutes of P.M.C. Eleventh Sess., pp. 91-100. 
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and Benedictine have been disastrous as ‘firewater’ for the 
American Indian.’’ As early as the Berlin Act of 1885 
Europe had declared its intention of protecting the natives 
from this evil. We all know where the well-paved road of 
good intentions leads. Naturally, then, the ‘‘strict control 
of spirituous liquors’’ was of prime importance and con- 
cern to the framers of the Covenant. To emphasize the 
necessity of fulfilling this duty to the natives, therefore, 
the Council of the League at its second session made the 
following recommendation to the Permanent Mandates 
Commission: 

The Council of the League of Nations, conscious of the gravity 
of the danger for the native populations of Central Africa arising 
from the scourge of alcoholism, recommends that the mandatory 
Powers should do everything within their power in order that their 
adminstration shall protect the populations from the dangers 
above mentioned, and requests the Permanent Mandates Commis- 
sion to investigate most carefully the measures taken by the manda- 
tory Powers in this connection, and to report to the Council on the 
application of the provisions in the mandate regarding alcohol.*" 

Unfortunately, the instructions contained in Article 22 
were rather vague. What are ‘‘spirituous liquors’’? What 
percentage of alcohol is necessary to make a beverage a 
‘*spirituous liquor’’? What methods were to be employed 
in determining the content of alcohol? 

Secondly, what does ‘‘strict control’’ signify? The most 
obvious way to exercise it was complete prohibition. But 
this would deprive the white inhabitants of a right which 
the Covenant has not denied them.* The imposition of 
high import duties has proved no more effective there than 
the exhorbitant prices for spurious ‘‘pre-war stuff’? in 
America. In addition, when the tariff in French Togoland, 
for example, was lower than that in British Togoland, next 
door, smuggling was almost as prevalent as that from 
Canada to Detroit.** Finally, it was difficult to convince the 


™ Minutes of P.M.C., Second Sess., p. 7. 
* Minutes of P.M.C., Third Sess., p. 18. 
™ Minutes of P.M.C., Twelfth Sess., p. 95. 
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wards of the moral evil or physical harm in drinking when 
their trustees apparently had an ingrained habit of-imbib- 
ing. 

As a result, consumption of ‘‘spirituous liquors’’ has 
increased to an alarming degree among the natives in spite 
of annual recommendations of the Permanent Mandates 
Commission to the Mandatory and of the promises of the 
latter to co-operate in eradicating the evil. Inasmuch as 
the individual Mandatories seemed unable to cope with the 
situation, the Commission has recommended the appoint- 
ment of a committee to 

Prepare a comparative table of the consumption of alcoholic 
liquor in mandated territories and in certain neighboring terri- 
tories, with the object of showing: 

(a) The annual consumption of alcoholic liquor since the in- 
troduction of the mandate system, using as far as possible uniform 
measures of volume and content in order to make the consumption 
comparable ; 

(b) The customs and other duties on alcohol ; 

(c) The charges levied and the conditions imposed for the 
granting of licenses for the sale of aleoholie liquor. * 

The best that can be said on this score is that the Per- 
manent Mandates Commission is ‘‘fully conscious of the 
gravity’’ of the problem and is seeking to improve the 
heretofore unsuccessful efforts on the part of the Manda- 
tories to enforce this part of their mandate. 


EDUCATION 


Certain general remarks may serve as an introduction 
to this vital question. In the first place, as noted above, 
England is better able than France or Belgium to advance 
money for the development of an educational program, 
either by the home treasury or by grants or loans from 
neighboring colonies and protectorates. For example, an- 
nual ‘‘non-recoverable grants’’ amounting to a sum as high 
as 71,507 pounds sterling are taken from the general reve- 
nue of Nigeria to meet the estimated annual deficit of Brit- 


” Minutes of Permanent M. C., Twelfth Sess., p. 193. 
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ish Cameroon.” Attention has been called to the advances 
or more than three million pounds by England to Tang- 
anyika. Not all of this, by any means, is devoted to educa- 
tion, but it is reasonable to suppose that a part, however 
small, is used to supplement the territory’s revenues for 
this purpose. While no figures are given for British Togo- 
land, that territory may figure in the general prosperity of 
the Gold Coast. Belgium’s advances are negligible and 
France’s are nil. 

As in so many other respects, the worst situation pre- 
vails in South-West Africa. This is particularly true when 
one remembers that the Union of South Africa is an ex- 
tremely rich country. Yet from the beginning, the Com- 
mission has tried, rather unsuccessfully, to get the Union 
to adopt a more liberal native policy. At its first session, 
the Commission was compelled to remark that the chapter 
on education ‘‘gave the impression that a great effort has 
been made, but one that did not appear to affect the native 
population. The report did contemplate the necessity for 
extending these efforts for the benefit of the natives, but it 
did not appear that anything had been done in that re- 
spect.’”? At the second session the Commission remarked 
again that the education of the natives was left to mission- 
aries whereas the white population was provided for by the 
State. Asa result of these constant promptings the Union 
first subsidized education of native and colored inhabitants 
in 1922-23 with a paltry appropriation of 431 pounds, or 
about $2,000 for 200,000 inhabitants (40,000 potential stud- 
ents who should be in school). In that same year there 
was appropriated for the white inhabitants numbering 
20,000 more than 58,000 pounds.* In other words for one- 
eleventh of the population one hundred thirty times as much 


| 'V. Statistical Table. p. 455. 

@ Minutes of P.M.C., First Sess., p. 41. 
* Minutes of P.M.C., Second Sess., p. 27. 
Statistical Table, p. 455. 
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was spent as for the other ten-elevenths. This fact be- 
comes even more discouraging when one reads that Mr. 
Smit stated in 1927 that it would be a waste of money to 
attempt to provide for the natives games like football that 
have a disciplinary value.” 


South Africa is by no means unique in her failure to 
provide education for her native wards. The Commission 
was not satisfied with the reports on education from Tang- 
anyika in 1922, particularly since no figures were given for 
native education.” Indeed, as late as 1927 no separate 
figures were available from this territory. Tanganyika, 
moreover, has been reproached for closing the Agricultural 
School of Amani, established by the Germans in 1902 and 
recognized as the leading scientific school in the tropics.” 
In 1924 only 168,286 francs, about $6,800, was expended in 
Ruanda Urundi for some 5,000,000 natives.®* At its third 
session the Commission noted that while the number of 
schools has increased in French Cameroon, the number of 
students had decreased.® In 1927 no rural schools had 
been established in the northern part of British Togoland.” 
At the same time there were no technical schools in British 
Cameroon and apparently only two Catholic Mission schools 
that gave trade courses.” 

Perhaps the best indication of the development of an 
educational policy in the mandated territories will be found 
in a comparative table of the per capita expenditures and 
the percentage of total revenue in each of the territories. 
In making the calculations, the following rates of exchange 
have been employed: twenty-five French or Belgian frances 
to the dollar, one pound equal to five dollars. The rates 


@ Minutes of P.M.C., Eleventh Sess., p. 102. 
@ Minutes of P.M.C., Second Sess., p. 60. 
* Buell, Native Problem, Vol. I, p. 477. 
*V. Statistical Table, p. 455. 

* Minutes of P.M.C., Third Sess., p. 19. 
Minutes of P.M.C., Twelfth Sess., p. 202. 
™ [bid., p. 19. 
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fluctuated to a considerable extent during the period in 
question, but it is believed that this is a fair method. In 
every case the last known year has been taken. 


Country Year Per capita Per cent of Per capita 


Expen, total Rev. for Whites. 

South-W. Africa .......... 1926 19 1.2 $15.85 
Ruanda-Urundi ........... 1924 .001 1.4 

Tanganyika ..........+00. Can not be estimated. 

Cameroon. 1927 .02 2.5 

a 1927 .07 6.0 

1925 015 14.0 


Evidently, the per capita expenditures in every case 
are negligible. On the face of it, South-West Africa has 
the highest per capita expenditure, but this fact loses some 
of its force when we notice the disparity between the native 
and the white per capita expenditure and the fact that 
South-West Africa has the lowest per cent of her total 
revenue expended for this purpose. It is also probable 
that the colored inhabitants get much more in proportion 
than do the natives. No comment is necessary for Ruanda- 
Urundi where one-tenth of a cent a year is devoted to the 
education of the natives. The percentage of education to 
total revenue in British Togoland would probably be lower 
if it were known what sums are added from the Gold Coast. 

Judged by our modern standards, the Mandatories are 
making a miserable failure with reference to education. 
There are, nevertheless, some encouraging aspects. South- 
West Africa’s appropriation although ridiculously small is 
eighteen times larger than it was in 1922-23 and is increas- 
ing every year.” The Ruanda-Urundi budget for 1927 con- 
tained an augmentation of sixty per cent over that of the 
previous year for this chapter. Tanganyika’s appropria- 
tion for 1925 was almost twice that of 1924, though how 
much went to native education is not known. Although in 
British Cameroon only $15,000 was spent for 666,841 na- 
tives, this amount is slowly increasing. French Cameroon 


™V. Statistical Table for each country. 
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spent only about $40,000 in 1927 for 1,900,000 natives, but 
this was twice the amount spent in 1925. French Togoland 
expended a little less than $55,000 in 1927 for 750,000 na- 
tives, but this was likewise more than twice that spent in 
1925. British Togoland contributed $29,000 for this pur- 
pose on 187,939 natives in 1925 just a trifle more than twice 
the amount spent for the same purpose in 1921. Thus, 
with the exception of the last named there is a commendable 
increase in appropriations for education. It will be inter- 
esting to watch this progress in the future. 


BRITISH TOGOLAND. AREA: 13,240 sq. mi. (34, 292 km.*) approx. 


Cat. PopuLaTION Trave*(a) Pusuic Finance 
Year FiscaL 


OR 
Apminis- | Revenue 
Non trative |from other |Native! Agri- |Public| Public 
Native| Imp orts Exports Year | than Exter-| Edu- |euiture|Health! Works 
ior Sources | C@ton 


Native 


1920 Not available| Not available 


1921 | 187,939 | 20 3 1921 (b) 1849 | 2880 | 573 | 1528 16,369 
1922 | (census) 32,382 98 , 304 1922 2700 | 2631 | 524 | 1396 14,956 
1923 33,499 108, 676 1923-24 20,081 | 4389 | 2392 | 2420 13, 136 
1924 32,593 136, 768 1924-25 36,015 | 5222 | 3551 | 4244 17,695 
1925 37,617 157,328 1925-26 41,010 | 5810 | 3349 | 5118 14,082 


* All figures are in pound sterling. Public debt: Nil. 

(a) Trade figures relate to calendar year and include articles imported and exported across the frontier free 
of duty, but are exclusive of specie. 

(b) Figures for 1920 not available. 


As a result of Dr. Buell’s investigation in Africa we are 
able to present some figures for the three mandated terri- 
tories visited by him. Tanganyika now has eighty-two 
schools as compared with eighty-nine under the German 
régime. There are six secondary schools, and a start has 
been made in technical education. Particularly encouraging 
is the school for telegraph operators and the apprentice 
school conducted by the Tanganyika Railway for the train- 
ing of natives as fitters and mechanics. That they are not 
without aptitude is shown by the fact that a native is re- 
sponsible for the operation of the electric light system in 
Tabora. 


| 
| 
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This city of Tabora boasts of one of the most interest- 
ing experiments in Africa, for here is located the school 
for the training of chiefs mentioned above. Here the effort 
is being made not to westernize the natives and make Euro- 
peans out of them, thus perhaps unfitting them to aid their 


countrymen but to develop the best native qualities with 


the view to enable them to participate in an even greater 
degree than their fathers in the administration of their 
country. This school is perhaps unique in its program of 
fitting natives for participation in government. That there 
is already a reward for training is evinced by the fact that 
there are in this territory twenty natives serving as sub- 
postmasters. Finally, the school of Amani is likely to be 
reopened in the near future.” 
Some interesting figures on attendance appear below: 
School Attendance (Tanganyika) 


Children of school age (one-fifth of population) .............-.06. 800,000 
Average attendance at Government schools ...........ceeeeseeees 4,436 
Average attendance at Mission schools ............cesccesccsoces 93,000 


The number of pupils on the rolls was much larger 
amounting to 160,846 or about twenty percent. There were 
twenty-nine headmasters and assistants, all Europeans, 
nine Kuropean instructors, thirty-five African instructors, 
and two hundred African teachers.” 

For French Togoland and Cameroons the figures are as 
follows 


Togo Cameroon 
Recognized mission schools ...........0.eeeeeeeee 5,078 6,122 
Unrecognized mission schools ........0eeeesseeeees 6,231 44,415 


On the same basis of one-fifth of the population repre- 
senting the number of children of school age, this shows a 
percentage of 2.3 for Togoland and 2.85 for Cameroon. 


* Buell, Native Problem, Vol. I, pp. 451-477. 
Ibid., p. 481. 
* Ibid., Vol. II, p. 356. 
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A word should be said about the unrecognized schools. 
Only those schools that teach French are recognized and 
receive a subsidy from the government. In Cameroon these 
recognized mission schools receive about fifty thousand 
franes ($2,000) annually and those in Togoland receive 
about one hundred thirty thousand frances ($5,200). It is 
significant that in the Cameroon there are 20,000 more na- 
tives undergoing some form of instruction than in the whole 
of colonial French West Africa where the government does 
not support mission enterprises.” 

The natives of British Togoland are particularly for- 
tunate in having in the neighboring colony of Gold Coast 
the justly renowned Prince of Wales College at Achimota. 
‘“Thanks to the low fees charged in the schools and colleges 
of the Gold Coast and of the British sphere of Togoland 
and to the institution of scholarships at the College of 
Achimota, every boy and girl has now the opportunity of 
acquiring a first class primary education locally at a frac- 
tion of the cost at which it could be obtained in Europe.’’” 
When this statement was made to the Mandates Commis- 
sion, it naturally elicited the comment that since in Europe 
primary education was free, the meaning was not clear. 
One also gets the impression that this school is being de- 
veloped with the express purpose of rendering it unneces- 
sary that natives should go to London for their higher 
education. 

The three fundamental difficulties in native education 
are first, the difficulty of getting trained Europeans to go 
out to Africa; second, the development of a sound educa- 
tional program and policy; and third, the number of dif- 
ferent dialects. In order to gain some idea of the manner 
in which Negro education is conducted in this country, 
Mrs. Wickersall, the only woman on the Commission visited 
the United States last year and made a report from which 
these extracts are taken: 


* Buell, op. cit., p. 357. 
™ Minutes of P.M.C., Twelfth Sesa., p. 86. 
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There is a special institute for the training of Jeanes teachers 
in Kenya Colony, and there ought to be the same facilities in all 
the mandated areas. If these teachers are useful in America they 
would be simply invaluable in Africa. 

Institutes like Hampton and Tuskegee will probably not 
generally be needed in Africa for rather a long time to come. 
Secondary education there is still very sporadic. There is little 
need for it yet, and I am not sure that the future secondary 
schools of Africa will correspond to what we call secondary in- 
struction in Europe and America. I hope that Achimota College 
in the Gold Coast will work out later a high school programme 
suitable for Africa, which can in future be introduced in the 
mandated territories. 

Of course, even now we need vocational training. It is given, 
in the mandated territories for agriculture and trades, in special 
agricultural schools and Government workshops; for medical as- 
sistants, nurses and midwives, in the native hospitals. The training 
of teachers is or can be done at the district schools or, as is 
actually the case, at special normal schools. The shorter courses 
at the district schools are intended for the village school teachers, 
the longer courses at a normal school for the more specialized 
teachers of larger village or district schools. 

The African schools have one great handicap—the number of 
different languages, which makes it necessary to teach a foreign 
language, and, in some territories, even to carry on instruction in 
a foreign language. .... The African schools are, and ought to 
be, independent of European school grades; their curricula can 
be and ought to be founded upon African conditions and African 


mentality. 
The whole educational development of Africa is still in an ex- 
perimental stage..... Success depends, among other things, on the 


African system of education; the establishment of schools capable 
of teaching the Africans themselves to take over agricultural pro- 
duction of these rich tropical countries is a necessary condition of 
the fulfillment of the sacred trust of civilization.”® 


As yet there has been only a scratching of the surface, 
but under the supervision of the Commission the boring 
in is likely to be thorough and intelligent. Above all, if 
there can be intelligent and sympathetic co-operation be- 
tween the government and mission schools, this part of the 
program of trusteeship should, in the future, constitute 
one of the paramount efforts in the mandated territories. 


* Minutes of P.M.C. Twelfth Sess., pp. 185-186. 
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Most commentators on African problems agree that the 


crux of all the difficulties may be summed up in two words: 

Land and Labor. Africa’s wealth consists almost solely of 
LAND TENURE 

agriculture and mining-land. Maintenance of Nordic su- 

premacy requires that the work shall be done by the natives’ 

labor. 

During the four decades of mad scrambling, land in 
Africa was acquired in two ways—conquest and fraud. The 
conquering was generally done by nations; the fraud usu- 
ally perpetrated by individuals like Cecil Rhodes who 
tricked King Lo Bengula into selling Rhodesia for a mess 
of pottage. In both cases title to the land passed from the 
natives to the Europeans who at the same time acquired 
the right to conscript native labor. If in certain areas the 
natives were allowed to maintain actual physical possession 
of the land, this fact was due to its remoteness, its sterility, 
its lack of subsoil deposits or the inability to get white 
men to ‘‘go out’’ to develop them. 

It is rather strange then that specific reference to land 
is not made in Article XXII of the Covenant. One ex- 
planation is that it was looked upon as an organic instru- 
ment which would not deal with details. The general pro- 
vision ‘‘there should be applied the principle that the well- 
being and development of such peoples should form a sacred 
trust of civilization’? was deemed sufficient by its framers. 

To some extent the general policy of the Mandatories 
is to safeguard as much as possible ownership of land by 
native villages. There is also a general provision against 
the selling of land by natives to Europeans. Not even 
chiefs can dispose of land without the authority of the 
Governor in both Togolands and both Cameroons.” Tan- 
ganyika has perhaps the most elaborate provisions in this 
respect. It reads in part as follows: 


* Minutes of P.M.C., First Sess., p. 14. 
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The whole lands of the Territory, whether occupied or un- 
oceupied .... are hereby declared to be public land ... . under 
the control and subject to the disposition of the Governor and 
shall be held and administered for the use and common benefit, 
direct or indirect, of the natives of the territory, and no title to 
the occupation and use of such lands shall be valid without the 
consent of the Governor.*° 

Inasmuch as this ordinance was modeled after that of 
Nigeria, it is reasonable to presume that the same condi- 
tions obtain in British Cameroon which is subject to the 
same general laws. 

A factor more important than legislation, however, will 
determine the extent to which the interests of the natives 
will be safeguarded. That factor is climate, in other words, 
the ability of Europeans to live in the territory and hence 
their desire to own land there. This principle has been 
long evident in the colonies. In Kenya and South Africa 
where the white population is relatively large, land has 
been taken in great quantities from the natives. In Equa- 
torial Africa where comparatively few Europeans have 
been able to endure the climate in spite of the fact that the 
natives do the work, land has not been taken in large areas 
by white colonists. The first eight years of the Mandates 
prove that the same situation is developing in them. There 
is no great danger in British Togoland with a non-native 
population of less than hundred, but there is danger in 
South-West Africa where there is a white population of 
25,000." The real gauge for danger to native land owner- 
ship, then, is not legislation but the size of the white popu- 
lation. 

The second danger is the procedure for enforcing the 
legislation. In Tanganyika, for example, where inciden- 
tally, the census of 1921 showed a white population of 
17,438°? what limits are to be placed by the governor 
when application is made for land? The contiguity of 


* Land Ordinance 1928, quoted by Buell, Native Problem, Vol. I, p. 488. 
“'V. Statistical Table, infra, pp. 455, 457, 460, 461. 
“Tbid., p. 450. 
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Kenya makes it fearful that the policy openly stated that 
‘this is a white man’s country’’ will also prevail in the 
mandate. 

The fact, then, that in that mandate, Europeans can ac- 
quire land only by leases of ninety-nine years at an annual 
rental of 250 pounds for 25,000 acres affords little protec- 
tion.** The relatively high price will not deter English- 
men from making application to the governor, but will 
rather cause the avaricious seekers of fortune to drive 
the natives even harder in order to get a sufficient return 
upon their investment. Conversely, the facts that land in 
French Cameroon, where the climate is not so agreeable, 
can be purchased in fee simple and for less than forty 
cents an acre will not greatly increase the number of French 
colonists.** The French, finally, are notoriously casanier, 
home-loving. The same thing is true in Ruanda-Urundi 
where land can be purchased for one-fourth of this price. 
In British Togoland it is probable that not a single acre 
of land is held by a foreigner.** South-West Africa, of 
course, follows the ideas and practices of the Union. All 
valuable lands are taken by white ‘‘concessionaires’’ or 
owners and the natives are segregated in their more or less 
barren reserves. 


A fair conclusion seems to be that the natives in French 
and British Togoland and Cameroons, and in Ruanda- 
Urundi are not in immediate danger of being deprived of a 
sufficient amount of land, that in South-West Africa they 
have already been driven from the most valuable land, and 
that in Tanganyika they soon will be unless the Permanent 
Mandates Commission is successful in preventing what pub- 
lic opinion in England has not been able to prevent in 
Kenya. 


™ Buell, Native Problem, Vol. I, p. 488. 
™ Ibid., p. 326. 
* Minutes of P.M.C., Twelfth Sess., p. 96. 
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LABOR 


By far the most important and intricate problem of 
all is Labor, as is evinced by the fact that the International 
Labor Conference has made it the first question on its 
agenda for 1929.°%° The same general statements concern- 
ing climate and white population with reference to land 
tenure apply with equal force to labor. 

The problem will perhaps be somewhat simplified if we 
consider it under the three categories of ‘‘compulsory labor 
for essential public works and services for which there 
must be adequate remuneration,’’ prestations, and labor 
for private individuals. 

According to the terms of the mandates the Mandatories 
are allowed to recruit labor for essential public works and 
services if adequate remuneration is given. Since no one 
authority has defined these terms,*’ the extent to which this 
is done depends to a large degree upon the size of the native 
population and the amount of construction undertaken. In 
Tanganyika, where as we have seen, development is being 
actively pushed, the Native Authority Ordinance of 1926 
has endeavored to set up very elaborate precautions. Its 
most important provision is: 

It permits native authority to issue orders conscripting paid 
labor for essential public works and services, provided that no 
person shall be engaged (1) for a longer period than sixty days in 
any one year; or (2) if he has been employed during the year in 
any other work for a period of three months. ** 

In case voluntary labor, however, is not available it may 
be requisitioned, if paid, for official construction and trans- 
portation, building of schools and the like. In these cases 
the previous consent of the Secretary of State is not neces- 
sary as it isin Kenya and Uganda. This recruiting of labor 
is all the more injurious to the natives by reason of the 
fact that since settlement is largely in the Mount Kiliman- 

* International Labour Review, Vol. XIV., p. 376. 


" Minutes of P.M.C., First Sess., p. 16. 
* Buell, Native Problem, Vol. I, p. 466. 
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jaro region, great distances have to be covered by the 
laborers who often arrive in a woeful condition.® Since 
they are paid higher wages for railway construction than 
for Public Works, the laborers avoid this latter work and 
conscription is freely resorted to. 

Not all the mandated territories have such stringent 
regulations as Tanganyika. Since compulsory labor is for- 
bidden in Nigeria and there is ‘‘no record of forced labor 
in the Gold Coast in the present century,’ and since the 
regulations in force in these colonies are also enforced in 
British Cameroon and Togoland, there is certainly not 
much danger of compulsory labor being prevalent there. 
In British Cameroon the Government had introduced a 
system of native contract labor for all government and na- 
tive public works, but it was purely voluntary. Natives 
were not directly ordered to work, but chiefs were informed 
that a certain amount of labor was required, and if men 
volunteered, they would be paid. Neither the native au- 
thorities nor the public work authorities hired the laborers. 
The administrative officer contracted with the native chiefs 
to pay for labor on a certain work if the labor were forth- 
coming. The salaries were low, but on the other hand the 
recruiting of labor for Fernando Po was no longer per- 
mitted.” In French Togo the territory is so small and the 
labor supply so abundant that there has been no great 
necessity for compulsory labor. But in the Cameroon 
where the density of the population is not so high and the 
necessity for new construction more keenly felt, conscrip- 
tion has been the rule. In 1925, for example, 10,530 men 
were conscripted. These men generally worked fifty-one 
hours a week and were obliged to police their own camp. 
There were only two doctors for 6,000 men at one time and 
the death rate reached the alarming proportion of 61.7 
per thousand. Their salary was fifty centimes a day plus 

* International Labour Review, Vol. XIV, p. 373. 


” Buell, op. cit., p. 828. 
" Minutes of P.M.C., Twelfth Sess., p. 76. 
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rations. The contracts for this forced labor were drawn 
with the native chiefs who received a lump sum and often 
pocketed a part of the natives’ salaries.” The Belgians 
pay their conscripted labor somewhat more than do the 
French, but here they may be forced to work for sixty days 
a year as compared with ten days in French Togoland and 
twelve days in the Cameroon.” At the repeated insistence 
of the Permanent Mandates Commission there seems to 
have been some improvement in the French territories, 
South-West Africa’s problem is not so much compulsory 
labor as the treatment of labor employed for private pur- 
poses, particularly in the mines. 

A very troublesome and frequent form of unpaid labor, 
in spite of the terms of the mandates, is what is known as 
prestations. This is a survival of the feudal corvée which 
required inhabitants to do a certain number of days’ work 
on the roads every year. For example, all British Colonies 
oblige natives to perform from twenty-four to thirty-two 
days’ labor a year for communal purposes.* The Belgian 
Congo, and, presumably, Ruanda-Urundi require natives 
to keep their village clear of brush, ete., without payment 
for a maximum of sixty days a year.® Four days of free 
labor are required in French Togoland and ten in the 
Cameroons.” The real danger here lies in mixing or con- 
fusing prestation labor which is not paid with compulsory 
labor which is paid. Prestation labor, moreover, is sup- 
posed to be for maintenance only and not for construction 
of roads. Under the guise of prestation, the natives are 
frequently sent long distances from their homes to work 
on new constructions without pay. In addition the ten days 
in the Cameroons and the sixty days in Ruanda-Urundi 
have frequently been exceeded.” Finally, in order not to 

* Buell, Native Problem, Vol. II, pp. 320 ff. 

Ibid., p. 499. 

“Tbid., Vol. I, p. 468. 

* Ibid., Vol. II, p. 499. 


“ Minutes of P.M.C., Second Sess., p. 22. 
”" Buell, Native Problem, Vol. II, pp. 499-500. 
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violate the terms of the mandates, the Commission has been 
compelled to rule that the natives may liberate themselves 
from this labor by paying two francs a day.” 

But after all, the real difficulty lies in the use of labor 
for private enterprises. The Commission tried to take a 
practical view of the situation at its first session when 
one of the members stated: ‘‘If African countries are to be 
developed, labor must be found. Measures taken in this 
respect must not be too strict, but they must be efficacious. 
The rule could not be the same everywhere. .... The obliga- 
tion to work should be established in the colonies for the 
natives, as had been done for the inhabitants of European 
countries.’’ Government supervision was clearly necessary 
in that the consent of the natives was frequently obtained 
by cheap gifts. They soon tried to regain their liberty 
but were bound by the contract that they were supposed 
to have signed.*® From the very beginning this has been 
a source of great concern to the Commission, and the re- 
mark made at the second session that the Commission was 
unanimously of the opinion that the labor conditions were 
not sufficiently fully described still has some force.’ 

No better introduction can be found to this question than 
the conclusions of Dr. Buell in which he declares: 

‘‘While the terms of the mandate do not explicitly prohibit 
‘involuntary servitude’ as does the Thirteenth Amendment to the 
United States Constitution, they do prohibit ‘all forms of forced 
or compulsory labor.’ Possibly there is a difference between com- 
pulsory labor—i.e., labor which a person is obliged initially to 
undertake against his will—and involuntary servitude, where, after 
voluntary signing a contract to work for a definite period, a person 
later wishes to terminate his employment before the completion of 
the period stipulated in the agreement. But in view of the broad 
scope of the mandate, of the very great danger that natives do 
not understand the terms of the contract which they sign or are 
indirectly obliged to sign against their will, it seems that this in- 


terpretation is too restrictive, and that ‘involuntary servitude’ is 
a form of forced labor which is prohibited by the terms of the 


* Minutes of P.M.C., Sixth Sess., p. 16. 
* Minutes of P.M.C., First Sess., pp. 16-17. 
© Minutes of P.M.C., Second Sess., pp. 26-27. 
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mandate. If this interpretation is correct, labor laws which make 
desertion a criminal offence do not conform to the obligations of 
the mandate.’’?” 

It seems from all testimony available that contracts are 
agreed to by the natives in much the same manner as they 
were after the passage of the ‘‘Black Codes’’ in the South 
after the Civil War. Dr. Buell witnessed several cases in 
which ‘‘administrative officers in Tanganyika and elsewhere 
attest these labor contracts with a view to making sure 
that the natives understand the terms. The invariable 
practice is to line up twenty or thirty natives and hurriedly 
read over the terms of the contract, and ask those who 
understood what they mean to hold up their hands. Natur- 
ally, each man holds up his hand.’”?°* 

When the natives do find out the conditions to which 
they have bound themselves they naturally try to liberate 
themselves. In Belgian Congo, and therefore, presumably, 
in Ruanda-Urundi, the penalty for the violation of contract 
or desertion is a fine of fifty francs or imprisonment for 
two months or both. In Tanganyika the fine is one hundred 
shillings or six months or both. There, moreover, deser- 
tion is cognizable by the police, the native can be com- 
pelled to return to his employer and a boy guilty of ‘‘neg- 
lect of duty’’ or of ‘‘deserting’’ may receive twelve lashes 
of the whip.’*® This is in direct contradiction with the 
American law. In the recognized case of Robertson v. Bald- 
win, Mr. Justice Brown declared, ‘‘The breach of contract 
for personal service has not been recognized in this country 
as involving a liability to criminal punishment, except in 
the cases of soldiers, sailors, and possibly some others, nor 
would public opinion tolerate a statute to that effect.’’”* 
Without being unduly captious, then, we are safe in assert- 
ing that the fines and punishment for desertion violate the 


* Buell, Native Problem, Vol. I, p. 501. 

™ Thid., p. 501. 

*8 Tbid., Vol. I, p. 500 and II, p. 353. 

** Robertson vy. Baldwin 165 United States, 275. 
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modern doctrine of the relationship between master and 
servant. This is doubly true when, as in Africa, the serv- 
ant is not fully aware of the terms of the contract. 

It was suggested above that the chief source of trouble 
in South-West Africa is the general attitude of the govern- 
ment toward native labor. We have also seen that Mr. 
Smut declared to the Commission that the general policy 
of South-West Africa was that practised in the Union. For 
these reasons, particular attention is directed toward the 
famous Color Bar Bill passed in the Union in May, 1926. 
The words of General Smuts during the debates are per- 
tinent in indicating the view of those forces opposing the 
passage of the bill. He declared: 


I think that we are building the future of South Africa on 
quicksands if we go in for this policy, for a policy of repression. 
.... 1am very much afraid that this Bill is going to make impos- 
sible any policy of appeasement and settlement between the white 
and black in this country. I am afraid that this beginning is the 
most sinister and the most evil beginning that is possible for any 
policy of peace and co-operation between white and black in this 
country in the future..... Make no mistake about it, we are put- 
ting ourselves by this Bill, dead against the public opinion of the 
world..... The white man, if this Bill becomes law, is largely 
admitting moral defeat; he will admit that he cannot stand on 
his own legs; that he cannot compete with the black man and must 
resort to principles and laws which violate fair play and justice 
in order to keep himself going. .... I want the members to look 
forward to the future, to the day when the African continent will 
be a far more civilized continent than it is today. All our neighbors 
are following that policy. Go to Rhodesia, go to the Congo, to 
every state on this continent; not a single one will pass a law like 
_ a We are simply cutting ourselves adrift from every one 


Little needs to be added to this statement. In South 
Africa the development of thousands of ‘‘poor whites’’ who 
are too ignorant to do any kind of skilled work and are 
rapidly being forced from the semi-skilled trades has made 
necessary—from their point of view—legislation to protect 


Joint Sitting of Both Houses of Parliament, 7-12 May, May, 1926, 
col. 134. Quoted by Buell, Native Problem, Vol. I, p. 63 and note. 
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them from the efficient competition of black workers. And 
now the same policy is being pursued in the mandated 
territory. It is rather difficult to see how such a policy 
squares with a ‘‘sacred trust of civilization.’’ 

The report of an Expert Committee on Native Labor 
(on which sat Professor Joseph Chamberlain of Columbia 
University) is worth quoting because it shows what the 
goal of the Commission is in this vexing question. After 
a careful study, it reported: 


With regard to (1) forced labor for general public purposes, 
the Expert Committee approved detailed regulations, among which 
are to be noted: 

(a) Payment invariably to be made at local rates. 

(b) The normal hours of labour to be eight per day and 
forty-eight per week; overtime to be recognized and paid for. 

(c) Adequate provision for compensation in the event of in- 
jury and sickness to be made. 

(d) The duration of the period of forced labour to be fixed. 
(The Committee recommended sixty days a year as the normal 
limit although in exceptional cases this could be extended.) 

In general no recourse should be had to foreed labour except 
for work of a necessary and public character which is urgent and 


for which voluntary labour is unobtainable. ... . The authority 
responsible for the imposition of forced labour should be the high- 
est authority of the territory concerned. ... . Only physically fit 


adult males should be liable to any form of compulsory labour. 

(e) Adequate provision must be made for medical care, sani- 
tation, food, clothing, housing, ete. 

With regard to (2) forced labour for local purposes (presta- 
tions), the Committee approved analogous principles with suitable 
modifications. 

With regard to (3) forced labour for private employers, the 
Committee was unable to hold a very full discussion for lack of 
time. It agreed, however, that it should be entirely abolished.’ 


If this program can be enforced in all of the mandated 
territories, the most difficult problem of all will be removed. 
As to the possibility of the immediate execution of such a 
program, Mr. Grimshaw, the Chairman of the Committee 
stated: ‘‘I foresee then the gradual conclusion of a series 
of international conventions which will in time amount to 


1 Minutes of the P.M.C., Twelfth Sess., p. 188. 
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that native labour charter the necessity for which had been 
urged so frequently and so ably by some members of the 
Permanent Mandates Commission, particularly by M. 
Freire d’Andrade (Portuguese). It is impossible, however, 
in my opinion to draft such a charter immediately as a 
single document comprising all aspects of native labour.’””’ 


CONCLUSION 


No one will assert that the Permanent Mandates Com- 
mission has been able to force the Mandatories to execute 
perfectly the trust confided in them. Traditional colonial 
policies, half-hearted co-operation on the part of the Union 
of South Africa particularly, opposition on the part of the 
Council of the League of Nations to what they considered 
an unwarranted extension of power by the Commission, all 
the forces of imperialism—surplus capital, need for tropi- 
cal products, surplus manufactures, desire for prestige— 
and the avarice of individuals, all tend to hinder the literal 
execution of the terms of the mandates. There is, never- 
theless, reason for believing that this system is superior 
to individual possession by the European powers. Rather 
than express our own views we will have freely recourse 
to recognized authorities, an American, a Frenchman, an 
Italian, and an Englishman. 

Certainly no American is better authorized to speak 
on this subject than Dr. Buell. His conclusions are as 
follows: 


It is to be hoped, moreover, that the Commission will soon be 
allowed to send its own representatives to inspect mandated terri- 
tories. The greatest improvement of the mandate system would 
be its extension to all parts of the world..... One of the greatest 
steps toward world peace would be a treaty signed by the ten 
leading colonial powers, guaranteeing the Open Door in their Colo- 
nies and just treatment for the natives, as provided in the man- 
dates, subject to the supervision of the Mandates Commission. 
Such a treaty is at the present time perhaps beyond the scope of 
practical politics, especially since the present disposition of the 


7 Minutes of the P.M.C., Twelfth Sess., p. 189. 
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League Council appears to be to confine strictly the activities of 
the Commission..... But if political and especially nationalistic 
feeling prevents the immediate extension of these principles, it 
should at least be possible to carry out the suggestion made by Sir 
Harry Johnston several years ago, to establish a great International 
Council of Advice which would recommend colonial policies for 
the powers to follow.?° 


Most persons will also recognize M. Albert Sarraut, 


former French Minister of Colonies, as being capable of 
expressing a worthwhile opinion on this subject: 


Reforms accomplished in one place will inevitably penetrate 
elsewhere. Whether we like it or not, colonial questions have 
ceased to be purely national ; they have become international, placed 
under the eyes of the world.’ 


Marquis Theodoli, the Italian Chairman of the Man- 
dates Commission since its inception, seems also entitled 
to the privilege of offering his views. With reference to 
the report on the Bondelzwart Rebellion he declared that: 


First in importance come the interests of the natives; second, 
the interest of the whites. The interests of the whites should only 
be considered in relation to the direct or indirect exercise of pro- 
tection over the natives.??° 


And now we may profitably listen to the voice of the 
staid London Times which made the following comment 
when the King and Queen of Belgium landed in Stanley- 
ville at the beginning of their journey through the Congo. 
It states in part: 


Belgian policy today—like our own in Tanganyika—is princi- 
pally oceupied in building up, maintaining, and guiding the tribal 
authority of the native chiefs. .... 

A part of the world onee associated notoriously, though perhaps 
to an exaggerated extent, with an inhumane and shortsighted com- 
mercial policy is now the scene of a policy of careful husbanding 
of labour under close government control. In the care of native 
health and education, as in the establishment of Government con- 
trol of labour recruitment, there is close correspondence between 
the problems of adjoining territories; and in all the wide gamut 


** Buell, International Relations, p. 351. Italics are author’s. 
1 L’ Afrique Frangaise, 1923, p. 254. Quoted by Buell, Vol. II, p. 352, n. 
4° Minutes of the P.M.C., Third Sess. Anez, p. 296. 
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of tropical problems British policy is a matter of immediate and 
close interest in the Congo. The same arguments that are so often 
and so powerfully adduced in favour of as much uniformity as 
possible in the native policies of adjoining British territories do 
not lose their foree when international frontiers are crossed. To 
the African the distinctions between European nations and Gov- 
ernments are not the clear and deep divisions which those nations 
themselves take for granted. At a time when in all these territories 
European governments are nursing native institutions and train- 
ing native leaders, the actions of any one Government from the 
Cape to the Sahara and the Sudan may have effects far beyond 
the boundaries of legal competence. The Mandates Commission 
has, as one of its most considerable functions, an invaluable posi- 
tion as a clearing house of information between the different coun- 
tries with tropical possessions. The Belgian territories in Africa, 
like the British, now include a mandated area; but, even without 
this formal link, the bond of common tasks is sufficient to ensure 
that the value of profiting by borrowed experience is not likely to 
be lost from sight.2? 


Five significant facts may be gathered from these state- 
ments. First, there is hope that the mandate system may 
spread to other parts of Africa; second, publicists and 
statesmen are beginning to realize that what affects one 
part of Africa concerns the entire continent; third, the 
Mandates Commission has a distinct rédle to play in the 
gathering and disseminating of the most modern methods 
for native development; fourth, public opinion may be- 
come sufficiently enlightened to force the Council of the 
League to permit the Commission so to extend its powers 
as to permit it to function more effectively; and fifth, a 
willingness is expressed to permit greater native participa- 
tion in government. 

It is perhaps fitting that the American Negro should be 
allowed the last word in making recommendations for the 
improvement of the Commission’s work. The Fourth Pan- 
African Congress meeting in New York in August, 1927 
advocated the appointment of a Negro to membership on 
the Commission. This is by no means a new idea. Seven 
years ago, at the conclusion of the Second Pan-African 


™ London Weekly Times, August 2, 1928, p. 124. 
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Congress in Paris, the same suggestion was made. M. Belle- 
garde has told the author that he was promised the first 
vacancy that occurred on the Commission. It is sincerely 
to be regretted that in spite of vacancies and even addi- 
tions such an appointment has not been made. Certainly, 
it is to be preferred to the appointment of a white American 
as suggested by Sir Frederick Lugard.”” 
Rayrorp W. Logan 
WiLuiaMstown, MAssacHUSETTs, 
August, 1928. 


™ Buell, International Relations, pp. 350-351. 
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THE MOHAMMEDAN SLAVE TRADE 


The propagation of Mohammedanism came at a time 
when everywhere men were held in slavery, but it seems 
that in the earlier centuries, the position of the Mohamme- 
dan slave was better than that of the slave among 
Christians. The teachings of the Prophet on slavery, as 
set forth in the Koran, forbade the true believer to hold in 
slavery any member of the faith and exhorted him to be 
merciful to the slave. The Koran went even further, and 
taught that the greatest blessings were in store for those 
that liberated the captive. It is claimed that only in later 
and more degenerate times when the faith had been ex- 
tended over vast areas of territory by the conquests, did 
slavery become an extensive institution... Numerous ex- 
amples can be found of the humane treatment of the slave, 
and it was always possible, as Gibbon says, ‘‘by the repeti- 
tion of a sentence and the loss of a foreskin,’” to rise above 
the servile station. No doubt Christians suffered in Mo- 
hammedan servitude, but the times were those in which 
the common man everywhere lived in misery; and Chris- 
tian authors, no doubt, many times accused the Moslem of 
things of which they themselves were equally guilty. 


The rapid extension of Mohammedan conquest brought 
under Moslem control many thousands of unbelievers. Of 
these many at once accepted the new faith, many fled, and 
many were put to death; but many more were reduced 
to slavery. War was no doubt the chief source of supply 
for the slave market.’ It was provided that one in five 
of the captives should go to the government while the sol- 
diers divided among themselves the remainder. In some 


1 Ameer, Ali, The Spirit of Islam, pp. 258-268. 
*Gibbon, Edward, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, Vol V, p. 486. 
*Gibbon, op. cit., Vol. V, p. 471. 
‘Ibid., pp. 459-478, Muir, W. The Caliphate, its Rise, Decline, and Fall, 
p. 59. 
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eases, the soldier may have used these for his private pur- 
poses, but in most instances they must have found their 
way to the slave markets, after being taken over by pro- 
fessional slave traders. Conquered lands were also re- 
quired by treaties, when tribute could not be exacted in 
gold, to make yearly payment in slaves.° 

Later the Caliphs of Egypt and the Sultans of the 
Turks, finding their thrones in a precarious position, re- 
sorted to the use of splendidly trained bands of slaves,’ 
bought by traders or acquired by brigands, to maintain their 
position. This was the origin of an annual tribute of chil- 
dren. 

Still another source of the slave supply, was a result of 
the misery of the time in which the people were living. 
Parents sold children, especially girls, to save themselves 
from starvation. Christians and heathen at war, and 
heathen at war with other heathen, sold their captives into 
slavery among the Moslems.’ With the growth in the 
demand for slaves, avaricious Christian and Jewish mer- 
chants also helped to supply the Moslem slave markets. 
Perhaps the most familiar source of the supply of Christian 
slaves was Moslem piracy, but this was only partly re- 
sponsible for the evil. 

The slave policy of the Mohammedans is well illustrated 
in the conquest of North Africa. This began in 647 and 
was virtually accomplished in 673.8 The defense of Africa 
rested in the hands of the treacherous and incompetent pre- 
fect Gregory. Ackbar was the leader of the Moslems. He 
is said to have taken eighty thousand captives in this in- 
vasion, and as the poverty of the country made possible no 
tribute in gold or silver, ‘‘the richest spoil came from the 


*Dozy, R. Spanish Islam, p. 430. Heyd, W. Histoire du Commerce du 
Levant Au Moyen-Age, Vol., Il, p. 556. 

°Heyd, op. cit., p. 555. 

"Lane-Poole, 8., 4 History of Egypt in the Middle Ages, Vol. VI, pp. 23, 
271. 
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booty of female captives,’ some of whom were afterwards 
sold for a thousand pieces of gold. The final subjugation 
of Africa was accomplished from 698 to 709 by Mussa, who 
made three hundred thousand captives,’ of which sixty 
thousand, the Caliphs, fifth, were sold for the benefit of the 
public treasury. Captives continued to be collected and after 
much persecuting and proselytizing, in 743, Abd-el-Rahman 
reported to the Caliph, that he could send no more Christian 
slaves because all Africa had become Mohammedan." 


The conquerors of the North extended Islam into the 
interior of Africa? The tribes of the Sudan and Nubia 
were converted and made tributary.** The converted tribes, 
inspired by the new faith and under tutelage of the Arabs, 
made war on the heathen African, and the captives of these 
incessant tribal wars became a most important supply of 
the northern markets. Jenne on the Niger was a large 
market. Timbuktu, the capital of Songhay Kano, and Kat- 
sena, were other points at which Negro captives were col- 
lected to fill the Arab caravans on the march to the north, 
where they were sold and distributed throughout Moslem 
territory and into Europe.” 

From Africa the Moslem invader carried with him into 
Spain his African slaves and in the process of conquest, 
1195, Yaub el Mansur brought back to Morocco, forty thou- 
sand Christian captives.* The Spanish Moors also ob- 
tained their supply of Slavic slaves*® and the Franks in 


*Gibbon, op. cit., p. 466. 

* Holmes, L. B. The Extinction of Christian Churches in North Afrioa, 
p. 227. 

4 Gibbon, op. cit., p. 490. 

™Dowd, J. The African Slave Trade, Journal of Negro History, Vol. 
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their wars with the heathen are accused of selling captives 
of war and also even their own children to the infidel.*” 


Egypt, like all the north coast of Africa, made use of 
slaves. At the fall of Cesarea in Syria, in 683, four thou- 
sand captives of both sexes were sent back to Medina and 
sold as slaves.** In the seventh century, as a result of the 
Persian wars, the women and children were given to the 
soldiers or sold into slavery. There is record of forty 
youths taken from a Nestorian Seminary and distributed 
among the chieftains, and tradition says that of these 
youths came certain great Moslem leaders of a later genera- 
tion.’* From Nubia the Caliph exacted a tribute annually of 
three hundred and sixty slaves. . 


Another source of Egyptian slave supply was the coun- 
try north and south of the Black sea. The region of the 
Circassus became a favorite source of supply for the harem 
and from the far north Slavs and other people of present- 
day Russia and people living east and south of the Baltic 
Sea and also those living in the valleys of rivers flowing into 
the North Sea, were brought down the Volga River, and 
collected on the Black Sea. Thence the merchants sent 
them on to the Egyptian and the Italian markets.” Little 
Armenia was another favorite source of the slave supply. 
The helpless and destitute condition of the inhabitants of 
all these countries made the slave trade possible.” 


Another source of the slave supply was the Balkan pen- 
insula. The later Eastern Emperors made alliances with 
the Turks in the wars of succession, and their treasury be- 
ing empty, they permitted the infidel to take captive the 
wretched inhabitants of Greece and Macedonia, as a reward 


*Seott, S. P. History of the Moorish Empire, Vol. I, pp. 606-607. 

* Muir, op. cit., p. 142. 

*Lane-Poole, op. cit., pp. 21-23. 
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for their military aid.** Later on the Turks, now familiar 
with the helpless condition of the Balkan peoples, made in- 
dependent slave raids. These invasions the Eastern mon- 
archs were powerless to prevent, even had they desired to 
do so.** 

Still other slaves were obtained by Moslem brigands 
coming from Spain. They established themselves in south- 
ern France and northern Italy.* The inhabitants became 
a prey to these outlaws, and their depredations were made 
the more successful because of alliances established with 
the Christian lords of these regions who used Moslem aid 
against their private enemies. Slave trading has been use- 
ful to the selfish in various ways. 

The Moslem was not at first adapted to the life of the 
sea, but when he had learned the art of navigation, piracy 
became a most profitable method of supplying the slave 
market.” Piracy was the more profitable because of the 
rich returns to be derived from payment of ransoms and 
the Mediterranean sea remained unsafe for Christian travel 
long after the forces of civilization had put an end to the 
slave trade on the European continent. 

In the Ninth Century the Saracens were quick to take 
advantage of the helpless condition of Italy. Now no help 
could be looked for from Constantinople. The Saracens 
took over Sicily. They occupied Palmero and Bari and 
overran Calabria and a part of the Duchy of Benevento. 
Grave fears were felt for the city of Rome. At this time 
Pope John VIII wrote to Charles the Bald, ‘‘If all the trees 
of the forests became tongues, they could not describe the 
ravages of the impious pagans; the devoted people of God 
are destroyed by continuous slaughter: he who escapes 
fire and sword is taken into slavery. Cities, castles, and vil- 
lages are wasted and without a single soul; bishops wander 
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and get their bread as beggars, and flee to Rome as the 
only place of refuge.’’” 


It is interesting to note, that the Moslems were not the 
only people engaged in the Mohammedan slave trade, but 
its profits went alike to Christian, Jew, and Moslem. The 
Jews are said to have amassed great wealth as a result of 
the trade. This was especially true of the Spanish Jews 
in the time of the Moorish occupation. The Moors were 
far more tolerant of the Jews than the Spanish Christians 
had been,” and the rich Spanish Jews are said to have vied 
with the richest Moors in extravagance and ostentation.” 
Much of their wealth came from this form of trade. Great 
profits were made in Slavic captives. The name Slav was 
at first synonymous with slave and was applied to others 
than the present Slavs.*° The Jew sold men of all races, 
Christians included, to the Moors. A traveler in the tenth 
century reported that the slaves included—Lombards, Ca- 
labrians, and natives of the region north of the Black Sea.” 
Many of these had been purchased by Jewish merchants 
in Italian ports. The alliance of the Jew and the Moor in 
Spain continued till the common expulsion of both, and the 
trade centering here extended throughout Europe. Both 
Christians and heathen fell into the hands of the Jewish 
merchants. 


The large profits early attracted the merchants of 
Italy.** The traffic flourished in the Eighth Century. One 
of the letters of Charlemagne inquires into the rumor that 
had reached him, that at Rome Christians were being sold 
to the Infidel. Moslem pirates sold slaves to the Chris- 
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tians and Christians sold slaves to the Moslem.* Public 
slave auctions were held in Venice, Verona, Genoa, and 
Pisa. Tartars, Russians, Bosnians, Slavs, Greeks, and Teu- 
tons, came into these markets.** Here slaves of Africa and 
Asia were imported into Europe and other slaves sent on 
to the Barbary and Egyptian markets. Henry Hallam says, 
“Tt is a humiliating proof of the degradation of Christian- 
dom, that the Venetians were reduced to purchase the lux- 
uries of Asia by supplying the slave markets of the Sara- 
cens; the apology would perhaps have been, that they were 
purchased from their heathen neighbours, but a slave dealer 
was not very inquisitive as to the faith or origin of his 
victim.’’** Pope John XXIII accused the Genoese before 
the face of the world, of contributing to the power of the 
infidel through furnishing them slaves. 


By the 13th century a very lucrative trade in slaves had 
been built up by the merchants of Genoa. These slaves 
were brought from the Black sea region to Egypt.’ Bey- 
bars, the caliph of Egypt, had established an alliance with 
Beraka, the Khan of the Golden Horde, or Mongols of 
Kipchak, who pastured in the valley of the Volga.* The 
wars and the raid of the Khan helped to fill the market of 
Caffa. The Genoese used shrewd business methods to ob- 
tain from Michel Paleoque, at Constantinople, the right to 
bring the slave ships through the Bosporus. These ships 
often carried many Christian captives to Egypt. The mer- 
chants that organized this trade went first as the temporary 
agents of the Caliphs, but the trade became so profitable 
that Caffa became a thriving and permanent colony of 
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Genoa where thousands of slaves were annually collected. 
Many of them were brought down the Russian rivers from 
countries as far away as the Baltic or the North Sea.* The 
experience of the captive on his journey must have been 
horrible, for it is estimated that only one in ten ever reached 
Caffa*® and the horror of the sea voyage, via Constantinople 
became so apparent, that Genoa had to enact strict sani- 
tary laws for control of the ships.” 

The Christian church was fully aware of the evils of the 
Mohammedan slave trade, but throughout the Middle Ages 
slavery was a recognized institution,** and it is to be noted 
that the church made no attack upon slavery as such, but 
only upon certain forms of the slave traffic.*® The church 
condemned the sale of Christians to Moslems and prohibited 
the Jews from dealing in Christian slaves,** but it did not 
attempt to stop the Jews from selling heathen to the Mo- 
hammedans.** Charlemagne in a letter to Pope Hadrian, 
tells that it had been reported to him that in Rome, mer- 
chants were engaged in selling slaves to the ‘‘unspeakable 
Saracens.’’ Hadrian replied that, ‘‘Never have we fallen 
into such wickedness, nor has any such deed been done with 
our permission. It is true that the unspeakable Greeks, 
have traded along the Lombard shore and bought families 
from thence, and have formed friendships for trading pur- 
poses with the Lombards themselves.’”** Hadrien sent the 
Duke of Allo to drive off the Greeks, but secular interfer- 
ence prevented the success of the enterprise.*® Hadrian con- 
tinued that the Lombards, ‘‘constrained by hunger’’ had 
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sold many families into slavery and that other Lombards 
had voluntarily gone over to the Greek slave traders, for 
they had no other hope of livelihood. 

Possibly the trade with the Moslems was prevented in 
Rome, but in the other cities of Italy the profits made men 
disobedient to all admonitions of the clergy. It is claimed 
that the degenerate Frankish monks thrived by buying 
children of the poor, and making them eunuchs to supply 
the rich Moors of Spain.*’ Jews had been prohibited to 
hold slaves, by the code of Theodosius,** but that the Jews 
both held and sold slaves is shown by the numerous de- 
crees of the early church synods. In 644, the Synods of 
Chalons, prohibited the selling of slaves outside the domain 
of king Chlodwig. The purpose of this was to prevent traf- 
fic with the Moslem. The Synod of Liftina, under the presi- 
dency of Boniface, declared that it was unlawful to sell 
Christians to heathen. In 772 a synod held at Neuching 
in Bavaria decreed that, Duke Tassilo, with the whole con- 
sent of the assembled bishops and abbots, has decreed that 
no one may sell a slave outside the boundaries of his prov- 
ince. The purpose of this decree was similar to the pro- 
hibition of 644. The same Duke Tassilo required that each 
bishop should inquire of his synodal court whether anyone 
- had sold a Christian to a Jew or a heathen? Councils 
called by Charles the Simple and Henry I, carried out the 
same policy. Charlemagne enacted at the Synod of Heris- 
tal, 779, that slaves should only be sold when in the pres- 
ence of representatives of the ecclesiastical or secular 
power.” We find Gregory the Great, requesting the Prae- 
tor of Sicily, ‘‘to inflict without delay the severest corporal 
punishment’’ on a Jew named Nasas who had bought Chris- 
tian slaves and used them for his own advantage.” 
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In 1272, Gregory X, in 1299 Boniface VIII, in 1366 Ur- 
ban V, and in 1372 Gregory XI, all issued decrees threaten- 
ing with excommunication and interdict all who sold slaves 
to the infidel.** But the decrees of the Pope proved futile, 
for the slave trade went on. Ecclesiastics are said to have 
shared in this trade and one of the Popes is accused of re- 
plenishing the treasury of the churches through the slave 
traffiec.** 

With the increase in Genoese trade between the Black 
Sea and Egypt,** the church brought pressure to bear on 
Genoa, and an effort was made to prevent the sale of Chris- 
tians into Egypt. The council at Caffa was required to 
question carefully each slave upon embarkation. He was 
asked if he were a Mohammedan or a Christian. If he 
professed Christianity or signified his intention to become 
a Christian, it was prohibited that he be sent on. Such 
regulations, however, were not faithfully enforced.” 

That Christians were not overzealous, in carrying out 
the will of the church, and that the love of money overcame 
their religious scruples is shown by the fact that finally 
the church adopted the policy, and devoted its energies to 
the redemption of the captives. Pope Zacharias is an ex- 
ample of those who early attempted to redeem Christians 
from the Moslems, but his activities were confined to 
Rome.*’ 

The organization of the Redemptionist Fathers, is a 
splendid example of the development of humanitarianism in 
the Catholic church. In 1199, the Order of Redemption, 
also called the Mathurian Fathers, was founded at Mar- 
seilles. In 1218, St. Pedro Velasquez of Barcelona, founded 
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the order of Our Lady of Redemption. Still later was or- 
ganized the Spanish order known as Alfaqueques, and later 
still the order, De La Merced, and De Neustra Senora De 
La Merced. The fathers went out under protection of 
treaties, but in many instances they suffered more than 
the captives. They ransomed slaves, how many it is im- 
possible to estimate, but the organization of these societies 
shows the impotence of Europe to combat the evil.*® 


The coming of the Crusades, increased for the Saracens 
the spoils of captives and opportunities for ransom. The 
time was also ripe for accumulation of great fortunes by 
Italian merchants for as their legitimate trade increased 
they also increased their fortunes by means of the slave 
trade. Their utter lack of scruple is shown in the dis- 
astrous outgome of the Children’s Crusade. Hugo Ferrius 
and William Borius, are said to have been the slave dealers 
of Marseilles who, ‘‘for the love of God, and without price’”’ 
embarked the deluded children, carrying them to the mar- 
kets of North Africa, later to be distributed, some to the 
Governor of Egypt and some even to far-away Bagdad. 

One author says, ‘‘The citizens of the Italian cities never 
hesitated to cut each others throats for the opportunity of 
selling goods.’’ To them the Crusades were purely a com- 
mercial venture. More than one of the archives of Venice 
reveal the approval of the Senate upon the action of mer- 
chants, who warned the Moslem princes of the Crusaders’ 
intentions. Guillaume d’Adam declares with reason that 
‘‘the Saracens maintained their supremacy of the Medi- 
terranean in the Holy Land and Egypt through the support 
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of the traders who furnished them with Christian slaves 
to keep up their armies.’’®* 

In the later middle ages certain powerful rulers (Em- 
perer Frederick II and Phillip II of France) made treaties 
providing for the humane treatment of captives™ but their 
application was largely a matter of chance for the captive. 
Rulers who succeeded these were not always vigilant or 
sympathetic. 

The trade in slaves helped in the propagation of Mo- 
hammedanism. Slave women filled the harems and helped 
to increase the ‘‘race of infidels.’’ It seems possible that 
the vast possessions maintained by the Mohammedan might 
have fallen apart if dependent on the descendants of the 
original believers or those proselyted immediately after the 
conquests. The sons of slave mothers became firm de- 
fenders of the faith and many of the most eminent Moslems 
were of slave origin. Ibrahim Pasha, the greatest of the 
Turkish corsairs was born a Greek slave. Berbars, the 
greatest of the Caliphs of Egypt, was born a slave in 
Kipchak, and Mussa, the conquerer of Spain was once a 
slave. These were unusual characters, but included among 
the defenders of Islam were the sons of slaves of every 
race and nation. 


The strength of the greatest Sultans and Caliphs in 
Turkey, Egypt and in Spain was upheld against rival Mos- 
lems, ambitious for power, not by the sons of the founders, 
but by the Mamelukes” in Egypt, the Janissaries” in Tur- 
key, and the Slavs® in Spain. Slaves were a source of 
power and of permanence to the Mohammedan, and in their 
assimilation, their wise use and rapid elevation of the 
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slaves, they differed from all other master classes.** Slavery 
helped to make the Moslems mixed breeds. In them were 
combined elements of good and evil, culture and decay, 
acquired from all the ends of the earth. 

The Mohammedan slave trade was especially baneful to 
the African."® Modern culture was carried into the heart 
of Africa by the conquerer and trader, but the institution 
of Negro slavery was carried into Spain and Portugal by 
the Moor and later carried by the Spanish to the Americans. 
Thus the Negro was doomed to slavery, but worst of all 
the Mohammedan destroyed the thriving Christian church 
of North Africa’—a church seemingly destined to extend 
into the south and carry Christianity to the black heathen. 
Many black slaves were sent to Christian markets, Negroes 
became a profitable commodity for the Mohammedan 
traders’* and Europe became accustomed to Negro slavery. 
Forbenius says, that tribal wars fought by Negro Moham- 
medans against their non-believing brothers became inces- 
sant after the slave trade was established with the north 
and that these wars fought to supply the slave trade, killed 
the beginnings of African culture.” Among the Moslems, 
certain Negro captives, like the slaves of all other peoples, 
rose to high positions and their blood mingled with that of 
the conquerer and carried with him wherever he conquered; 
but, is it not possible to believe that their would have been 
another story of the Negro people if Christianity instead of 
- Mohammedanism had gone south into Africa? In the Fif- 
teenth Century, European nations claimed to promote the 
will of God when they enslaved the black and brought this 
heathen into contact with civilization and Christianity, but 
had the Moslem failed to shut the European out of Africa, 
the African fathers of the church would have Christianized 
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the Negro and thus have removed one of the excuses for 
American slavery. 

Perhaps the most apparent result of the Mohammedan 
slave trade was the antagonism of Christian and Moham- 
medan. In the early centuries the Mohammedan was some- 
what tolerant of the Christian, but by the Twelfth Century 
the slave trade had become exceedingly profitable. Saracen 
pirates became bold and rapacious. Christian nations re- 
taliated with barbarity that often outdid the Turk, and it 
is questionable, which was often the aggressor. The only 
outcome of this could be the hatred that even today makes 
the Christian and Moslem mutually disliked. This, of 
course, must not be considered the only cause of this an- 
tagonism. 

J. H. Jounston 
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SLAVE-HOLDING NEW ENGLAND AND ITS 
AWAKENING 


COLONIAL PERIOD, 


Negro slavery in New England was a peculiar admix- 
ture of servitude and bondage.’ It typified, in the former 
sense, slavery as exemplified by the Hebrews among whom 
the bondman was considered a part of the master’s house- 
hold; that is, a member of his family, in accordance with 
the Mosaic Code which defined the relations between master 
and servant. As such the slave was looked upon as more 
than a mere beast of burden.’ In the latter sense, how- 
ever, New England slavery reflected that institution as it 
existed in the hey-dey of the plantation era in the sugar, 
cotton, and tobacco States.* There was the same horror of 
the slave trade, the same spectacle of gangs of manacled 
blacks deposited upon the wharves of Boston and Newport, 
and the same selling of human chattel at auction.‘ Nor 
was the tearing of wife from husband, nor the separation 
of children from both, nor the existence of a slave code, 
peculiar only to the Middle and Southern Colonies. It was 
applicable to New England as well; and, in some instances, 
New England even led the way.* 

The Puritan settlements of New England enjoyed, 
either contemporaneously or separately, the three forms 
of servitude common in that day, namely; indentured serv- 

See Diary of Cotton Mather, Massachusetts Historical Society Collection, 
7th Series, VIII, 687; 4th Series, 1V, 333. 

* Body of Liberties of New England Confederation 1641 in Massachusetts 
Historical Society Collection, 3rd Series, VIII, 231; See also George H. Moore, 
Notes on Slavery in Massachusetts, p. 3. 

*Sewall’s Letter Book; Massachusetts Historical Society Collection. 5th 
Series, Vol. VI pp. 16-20. 

««¢Just imported from Guinea a parcel of likely young Negro boys and 
girls.’’—Boston News Letter, Dec. 29, 1736. 

* New England was the first to legalize slavery. Massachusetts Historical 
Society Collection, 3rd Series VIII, 231; Moore, Notes on Slavery in Massa- 
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ants, Indian slaves, and Negro slaves. Indentured serv- 
ants date from the founding of Massachusetts; indeed 
they even preceded the settlement of the Puritans at Salem, 
having been sent in advance to prepare homes and food 
against the coming of the settlers in 1630. In the same 
year Winthrop was forced to liberate them because of the 
imminent danger of starvation and the unprofitableness of 
their labor. Unfree labor existed, however, throughout 
the remainder of the colonial period.’ 

The indentured servants soon proved insufficient in num- 
bers to satisfy the colonists’ increasing demand for labor- 
ers. A new source of supply was soon found, however, 
for Indian warfare began about 1636, and the captives were 
promptly sold into slavery. The women and children were 
usually employed in the colonies; the warriors were carried 
to the West Indies and there sold as slaves.* 


The barbarous treatment of the Pequots by the New 
Englanders in their ruthless war of extermination against 
them, must ever remain a blot upon New England’s escut- 
cheon. Yet, it was the custom of the day, the age-old story 
of the unequal contest between the strong and the weak, 
and such was to be the common fate of the red man, until 
he was finally circumscribed within the bounds of reserva- 
tions. However, the pious Puritans easily dismissed any 
qualms of conscience which might have arisen, by the 
simple fact that ‘‘a gracious Providence had been pleased 
to deliver the heathen Indians into their hands.’” 

Thus the redskin, and not the black man, was the first 
slave in New England. As such they were eagerly sought 
by the Puritans for their labor. Even the much vaunted 
saintliness of Roger Williams, was not sufficient to deter 


Edward Channing, History of the United States, I, 331. 

*U. B. Phillips American Negro Slavery, p. 99. 

*‘<Mr, William Pierce of Mass. sent the males to Bermuda, and the 
women and children were distributed about the towns,’’ Massachusetts Histort- 
cal Society Collection. IV, iii, 360. 

*Moore, Notes on Slavery in Mass., p. 2. 
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him from writing John Winthrop, Governor of Massachu- 
setts Bay, asking that a small Indian boy be sent to him as 
a servant. He had just previously written Winthrop (1636), 
protesting against the cruel treatment of the Indians by 
the whites, and praying that ‘‘they be used kindly and have 
houses and fields given them.*° Then, startling in his in- 
consistency, he, again, wrote a little later to Winthrop: ‘‘It 
having pleased the most High to put into your hands an- 
other drove of Adam’s degenerate seede..... I am bold (if 
I may not offend in it) to request the keeping and bringing 
up of one of the children. I have fixed mine eye on the 
little one with the red upon his neck, but I will not be 
peremptory in my choice, but will rest on your loving pleas- 
ure for him or any.’ Indian slavery was, however, soon 
to be supplemented by Negro servitude, for the redskin 
was considered lazy, intractable, vindictive, and inclined to 
run away. 

Just when the first Negroes were brought into New Eng- 
land cannot be ascertained with exactness. Mr. Palfrey 
states that Samuel Maverick had two slaves on Noodles 
Island before Winthrop arrived in Massachusetts in 1629.” 
But most authorities agree that the mention of Negro slaves 
by John Winthrop in his diary, in the year 1638 is the 
earliest authentic testimony of black slaves in New England. 
Winthrop writes: ‘‘Mr. Pierce in his Salem ship, Desire, 
has been at Providence (W.I.) and brought some cotton and 
tobacco and Negroes from there, and salt from Tertugos.’’* 
Thomas Pemberton, in response to a friendly query pro- 
pounded by Judge Tucker of Virginia in 1795, asserted that 
one Samuel Maverick ‘‘owned upwards of thirty slaves.’’ 
This, however, must have been later than 1638, the date of 
Winthrop’s notation in his diary, for such a general condi- 


%” Massachusetts Historical Society Collection, IV, Vol. 6, p. 195-6. 

4 Ibid., VI, p. 195-196. 

"Palfrey, History of New England, II, p. 30, note. 

* Winthrop’s Journal 1, p. 125. 

* Belknap Papers, Massachusetts Historical Society Collection, V, iii, p. 
380. 
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tion would have robbed Winthrop’s statement of its impor- 
tance. Dr. Eliot, in answering the same questionnaire, said 
he did not know when slavery was introduced into Massa- 
chusetts.”* 

Uncertain as are the beginnings of slavery in Massa- 
chusetts, they are even more obscure for Connecticut and 
the other colonies.**° The first mention of a Negro slave in 
Connecticut is the reference to one Louis Berbice from 
Dutch Guiana, who was killed by his master, Gysbert 
Opdyck, commissary at the Dutch fort at Hartford.” There 
were Negro slaves in New Haven as early as 1644, six 
years after the founding of the colony.** It is known that 
John Pantry of Hartford owned a slave in 1653."° In New 
Hampshire, no mention is made of slaves until the General 
Court of that province, in 1646, ordered the return of a 
Negro slave to Guinea, who had been unjustly purloined 
from that place by one Mr. William Piscataqua.*® The 
above would tend to indicate, that, prior to that date, legally 
acquired slaves must have been in the colony. It also throws 
into a ridiculous light the nice distinctions of the Puritans 
of that day, between the lawfully buying of, and the steal- 
ing of human beings, which latter was considered by them 
a crime according to the Mosaic Law in force in New Eng- 
land.**. In Rhode Island, the first reference to slavery is a 
law limiting involuntary servitude to ten years. This was 
in 1652.” 

The growth of Negro slavery in New England was slow 
during the seventeenth century. In 1680, there were only 
30 slaves in Connecticut, two of whom had been christened.” 

® Belknap Papers, Massachusetts Historical Society Collection, V, iii, p. 
380. 

*U, B. Phillips, American Negro Slavery, p. 99. 

™ Steiner, History, etc., p. 23, note. 

Ibid., 

“Steiner, ut supra. p. 12. 

* New Hampshire Historical Society Collection, I p. 229. 

™ See Exodus XXI, 16. 


* Rhode Island Coll. Rec. I, p. 248. 
* Conn, Col, Rec., III. p. 298. 
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In 1676, Massachusetts had 200 slaves; in 1680, the num- 
ber could not have greatly exceeded that total, for Governor 
Bradstreet reported that for fifty years no slaves had been 
brought into the colony.* In 1700, Governor Dudley placed 
the number at 550, four hundred of whom were in Boston. 
The slow increase of slaves was due, perhaps, to several 
causes, the rigor of the climate, and the general barrenness 
of the soil, each militating against slave labor. The situ- 
ation was due also to the penuriousness of the settlers. In 
1730, New Hampshire boasted of but thirty slaves.” 


The Eighteenth Century, however, saw the rise of the 
New England colonies as the greatest slave-carriers of 
America.” Quick to see the unprofitableness of the Negro 
slave as a laborer in such an environment, when the price 
of the slave was greater than the labor returned, the ingen- 
ious Yankee soon found a market in the West Indies for 
slaves, exchanged for rum, sugar and molasses on the 
Guinea Coast.” Massachusetts early assumed a command- 
ing position in this trade. The ports of Boston and Salem 
prospered especially. Their merchants carried on a ‘‘brisk 
trade to Guinea’’ for many years, marketing most of their 
slaves in the West Indies.” Peter Faneuil, whose ‘‘whole 
lineage is held in peculiar honor’’ in Boston, was typical 
of the many possessors of comfortable fortunes amassed 
from the profits of this traffic. The name Jolly Bachelor, 
which was carried by one of his ships engaged in the slave 
trade, typifies the spirit of the time in regard to this profit- 
able business.*® As opulence increased, the number of slaves 
grew proportionately.” In 1735, there were 2,600 Negroes 


* American Statistical Association, I, Appendix 506; also Moore, Notes 
p. 49, Steiner p. 23 (note). 

* New Hampshire Historical Collection, I, 299. 

* Moore, Notes, 50. 

“U. B. Phillips, American Negro Slavery, 102. 

* Massachusetts Historical Society Collection, 5 Series, iii, 380. 

* Weeden, Economic and Social History of New England, ii, 466. 

“Channing, History of United States, II, 513. 

™ Moore, Notes on Slavery, 50-1. 
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in Massachusetts; in 1764 the number had increased to 
5,779. In 1742, Boston alone had 1,514 slaves and free 
Negroes, the number having almost quadrupled in about 
forty years. 

There were few slaves in Rhode Island in the Seven- 
teenth Century. Concerning the slave trade there, Governor 
Cranston in reply to certain ‘‘Heads of Inquiry’’ from the 
British Board of Trade in 1702, asserted that no slaves had 
been imported from Africa up to the 24th of June, 1696.** 
He was careful to limit the date, however, for a little later, 
the brigantine Sunflower arrived at Newport with forty- 
five slaves. Most of them were sold there at thirty to thirty- 
five pounds a head; the rest were taken to Boston for dis- 
posal.** 

Subsequently, however, the slave trade of Rhode Island 
outstripped that of Massachusetts. Governor Wood, early 
in the Eighteenth Century, reported that the colony had 
one hundred and twenty vessels employed in the trade. 
Newport rivalled Boston as New England’s premier sea- 
port. It had twenty or thirty stills going full blast to 
supply rum for the African trade.* Ironically enough, so 
great was the demand for rum upon the Coast, that there 
was hardly enough left for home consumption, with the 
result that many good Rhode Islanders were forced to get 
along with their spirits. About eighteen hundred hogs- 
heads of rum were consumed annually in the slave trade. 
And there sprang up as a result of the gains from this 
profitable commerce in human merchandise, an opulent and 
aristocratic society in Newport. Colonel Thomas Hazard 
of Narragansett and Mr. Downs of Bristol, were names 
that loomed large in the commercial and social registers of 


* Moore, Notes on Slavery, 50-1. 

I. Col. IV, p. 53. 

“R. I. Col. Rec., IV, p. 53; Bucknell, History of R. I. II, 497. 
*® DuBois, Suppression of the Slave Trade, 28. 

* Bucknell, ut supra, p. 504. 
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that day. Their fortunes were accumulated from the slave 
trade. 

Even New Hampshire and Connecticut sent ships to 
Africa. The latter also exported wheat, staves, and horses 
to the West Indies in exchange for slaves, and sold most of 
them to other colonies.** However, the trade of neither 
New Hampshire nor Connecticut was comparable with that 
of Rhode Island or that of Massachusetts. It was so 
negligible in New Hampshire, that in response to a query 
from the Board of Trade concerning an impost on slaves 
and felons imported into the colony, the committee of the 
General Court responded: ‘‘There was never any duties 
laid on either by this Government, and so few brought in 
that it would not be worth the public’s notice so as to make 
an act concerning them.’’’* 

The astounding increase in the New England Slave trade 
during the Eighteenth Century may be ascribed to three 
causes. First, the breaking of the monopoly upon the trade 
held by the Royal African Company by Parliament in 1698 
and the opening of this commerce to private competition ;*° 
secondly, the Asiento of 1713, which gave England the 
monopoly of supplying four thousand eight hundred slaves 
annually to Spanish American, and thirdly, the unprofitable- 
ness of slaves and the unadaptability of the thin New Eng- 
land soil to extensive agriculture, which compelled the New 
Englanders to look for fortune upon the sea.** And what 
was more lucrative than the slave trade? About half the 
tonnage of New England shipping was soon engaged in 
the slave trade, despite the great fishing interests, without 
which the colonists later claimed they could not exist.* 

Anti-slavery New Englanders in the Nineteenth Century 
were shocked at the spectacle of Negroes, sold like cattle 

* Dubois, Suppression of the Slave Trade, p. 28. 

® New Hampshire Historical Society Collection, IV, p. 617. 

“Weeden, ut supra, p. 454. 

“Phillips, American Negro Slavery, p. 103. 


“See Massachusetts Statement of Trade and Fisheries, Connecticut His- 
torical Society Collection, Vol., XVIII, p. 280 et seq. 
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on the auction block in the South. But the same spectacle 
had occurred in New England.** The newspapers of that 
day quoted Negro men, women and children indiscriminately 
along with wearing apparel and other goods.** Children 
were torn from their mothers and sold. Advertisements 
like the following were common. ‘‘For sale: Very good 
Jamaica Rum with a young Negro that has had small- 
pox.’*° Another ran: ‘‘Likely Negro, men, women and 
children just arrived.’’*® And still another: ‘‘A likely Negro 
woman, 19 years and a child of 6 months to be sold together 
or apart.’’** The price of an adult slave varied from thirty 
to sixty pounds.** 


PURITAN SANCTIONS FOR SLAVERY 


How did the New England conscience react toward the 
enslavement of the Negro and the Indian? Slavery is so 
contrary to natural liberty that both ancients and moderns 
have always promulgated reasons in defense of its existence 
among them. Dr. Maine asserts that the foundation of slav- 
ery is the ‘‘simple wish to see the bodily powers of another 
person as a means of ministering to his own ease or pleas- 
ure, and this desire is as old as human nature.’’ To satisfy 
the conscience of the master, the Greeks established the 
idea of the intellectual superiority of certain races, and 
consequently natural aptitude for the servile condition in 
others. The Romans declared the doctrine of a supposed 
agreement between victor and vanquished, in which time 
first stipulated for the perpetual services of his foe, and 
the other gained, in consideration, the life which he had 


“Phyllis Wheatley, famous Negro Poetess of Boston was bought from 
the auction block in Boston in 1761—Nell, Colored Patriots of the Revolution, 
p- 64. 

“Weeden, Economic and Social History of New England, Vol. II, p. 454; 
Moore, Notes. 

“Boston News Letter. No. 1402. 

“N. EF. Journal, No. 200. 

“ Boston News Letter. May Ist, 1732. 

“Weeden, Economic History of New England, Vol. Il, p. 456. 
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legally forfeited.’**® But the Puritans based their right 
to human chattel upon the highest spiritual grounds. God 
had given the heathen Indians and the Negroes to them as 
part of their inheritance.*° Were not the Puritans, even as 
the Israelites, God’s chosen people? Slavery was a sacred 
privilege the Almighty was pleased to grant His Elect, and 
they quoted extensively from the Bible in support of their 
position. The spiritual eye of the Calvinistic New Eng- 
landers, says a critic in substance, was not sufficiently pene- 
trating at that time to perceive that the God of Heaven re- 
spected neither person nor color.” 

Some New England historians would have us believe 
that the Puritans abhorred slavery.*? They based this sup- 
posed anti-slavery feeling upon the return by Massachu- 
setts, of two Negroes stolen from Africa and brought to 
the colony in 1645.°° There was not a trace of anti-slavery 
sentiment in this action. It was done solely because of the 
Puritans’ due regard for the Biblical prohibition of man- 
stealing.** The Puritanic law, based upon the Old Testa- 
ment, had made manstealing a capital crime,” and the Puri- 
tan conscience revolted against this unjust method of secur- 
ing property.” 

It was not until the colonial resistance to the oppression 
of Great Britain was far advanced, when the realization 
of their inconsistency of pleading for self liberty, while 
denying it to others, gradually awakened a change in public 
opinion regarding slavery.” 

“Maine, Ancient Law, p. 162-166, Moore, Notes, p. 163. 

© Roger Williams to John Winthrop, Massachusetts Historical Society Col- 
lection, 4th Vol. VI, p. 195-6. 

"Moore, Notes on Slavery, p. 71. 

"Bradford, History of Massachusetts, p. 51. 

Moore, Notes, p. 29. 

“Hart, Abolition and Slavery, p. 51. 

“Exodus, XXI, 16. This law placed 10th among the Capital Laws of 
Conn. on Dec. 1, 1642. (Steiner ut supra, p. 11) 


* Locke, Anti-slavery in America, p. 14. 
* Locke, Anti-slavery in America, p. 13. 
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Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New Haven, members 
of the New England Confederation, gave slavery a legal 
sanction in the instrument of government drawn up in 1643. 
The provision read: ‘‘There shall never be any kind of 
slavery, villinage, nor captivitie amongst us, unless it be 
captives taken in just warres, and such strangers as will- 
ingly sell themselves or are sold to us, and these shall have 
all the liberties and Christian usages which the Law of 
God, established in Israel concerning such persons doth 
morally require.’’* 

This law passed as one of the articles of the New Eng- 
land Confederation, in 16438, evidently shatters the argu- 
ments of apologistic historians of New England, whose brief 
is that slavery was never legally recognized there.*® More- 
over, this law is the earliest enactment passed in America, 
bestowing legal sanction upon slavery. As such it has 
been violently assailed. On the other hand it has also 
been eulogized by others” as evincing an early abhorrence 
for slavery on the part of the Puritans. The medium be- 
tween the hostile attitude of its most outspoken eritic and 
its most eloquent eulogist is found perhaps in the state- 
ment of Mary S. Locke, who while admitting that the act 
was ‘‘the first legalizing slavery,’’ believes that ‘‘its evident 
intention was to limit that which already existed; not ta 
create or establish the institution.’’®* 

The Puritans, like the southern colonists, also gave slav- 
ery an economic sanction. Many considered slaves abso- 
lutely essential to the well-being of the colonies. A con- 
temporaneous writer frowned upon the indentured serv- 
ants as laborers because they ‘‘were too desirous of free- 

** Massachusetts Historical Society Collection, 3rd Series, Vol. VIII, p. 
231. 

™ Palfrey, History of New England, ii, p. 30. Footnote. 

Locke, Anti-Slavery in America, p. 14; Moore, Notes, p. 15-16. 

* Moore, Notes, p. 16. 

@ Washburn, Extinction of Slavery in Massachusetts. Massachusetts His- 
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dom to plant for themselves, and would not work but for 
great wages.’’** The same writer contended that ‘‘twenty 
Moores [Negroes] could be mayntayned cheaper than one 
English servant.’’* Judge Sewall, Richard Baxter, Nath- 
aniel Appelton, and others labored during the colonial per- 
iod to explode this theory, but the economic imbecility of 
slavery was not to be thoroughly demonstrated until more 
than a century later. 

Slavery in New England was a failure as a business 
proposition. In the South, the mild climate, fertile soil, 
and the plantation system, rendered the employment of 
large numbers of slaves profitable. But in the New England 
colonies, climatic conditions, the barrenness of the soil, the 
town system, and the general poverty of the inhabitants, 
all militated against slavery. Slaves were more of a nuis- 
ance than a benefit, even in the Narragansett Country where 
Negroes were most numerous.” So cheaply were slaves 
considered in New England that at birth, Negro babies were 
given away like puppies ;* and sometimes a cash considera- 
tion accompanied the offer as an added inducement. Be- 
cause of the unemployment obtaining advertisements offer- 
ing to hire out or sell slaves—male and female—were com- 
mon. Slavery was to disappear in New England not be- 
cause of any exalted moral objection to the holding of 
human beings as chattel, but because it did not pay.” It 
is safe to assume then, that had physical conditions been 
as favorable to slavery in the North as in the South, the 
sentiments of both sections would undoubtedly have been 

“Phillips, ut supra, p. 101. 

* Ibid., I, 198. 

“Hepfer, Impending Crisis of the South. 


* Massachusetts Historical Society Collection, 5th series, iii, p. 390. Rich- 
man Rhode Island, p. 123. 

*A Negro child soon expected, of good breed, may be owned by any 
person inclining to take it away and money with it. Continental Journal, 
Dee. 21, 1780. 

=<<To be sold: a likely Negro girl, 16 yrs. of age, for no fault, but 
want of employ.’’ Connecticut Journal, Nov. 25, 1779, Moore, Notes, p. 207. 

”U. B. Phillips, American Negro Slavery, p. 101. 
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identical. The very nature of the environment prohibited 
the keeping of slaves in large numbers. Thus, the average 
number of slaves for each household was two, although a 
few families owned from five to thirty; but this proved the 
exception rather than the rule, and obtained only in the 
Narragansett Country. 


STATUS OF THE SLAVE 


In keeping with the Hebrew conception of bondage, 
slaves in New England were usually considered as mem- 
bers of the master’s household and, therefore, as part of 
the family. This relationship is excellently portrayed by 
Cotton Mather. They were employed chiefly as house 
servants. It has even been claimed that the only difference 
in New England between the slave and the indentured 
servant lay in the fact that the slave was a servant for life, 
whereas the latter served only for a definite period. Con- 
temporary fugitive slave advertisements seem to indicate 
that the Negroes were fairly well clothed.’*? Some men were 
taught trades, others did a little farming, but they were 
occupied chiefly as house servants; though in the Narra- 
gansett community, many of the female slaves served as 
dairymaids.”* Advertisements show that some of the women 


™<¢éT will remember that they are in some sense my children, and by 
taking care that they may want nothing which may be good for them and 
so far as the methods of instituting piety into the mind which I use with 
my children may be properly and prudently used with my servants, they shall 
be partakers in them. Nor will I leave them ignorant of anything wherein 
I may instruct them to be useful to other generations..... He [the master] 
shall give the slaves Bibles’’—Sermon to masters and servants. History of 
Narragansett Church. Woodson, ‘‘Education of Negro to 1861’’—appendix. 

™<¢<Ran away from his master, Samuel Lynds, of Boston, the 26th of 
Feb. last, a Negro man aged about 20 years, short stature, bandy leg’d, having 
on light colored gray coat, a leather jacket and breeches, a pair of yarn 
stockings. He speaks good English. Whosoever shall apprehend and take up 
the said Negro and deliver him to his said master, or give any time intelligence 
of him so his master may have him again,’’ etc., etc.,.... Boston News Letter, 
Mar. 17, 1707, p. 453. 

Updike, History of Narragansett Church, p. 174. 
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were skilled in sewing, spinning and other occupations open 
to their sex." 

Proper social relations among the slaves were encour- 
aged. Marriages of slaves in New England were duly 
solemnized, recorded and respected in so far as was con- 
sistent with the morals of the institution.” Although some 
masters did connive at irregular social relationship of their 
slaves, the extreme abhorrence with which the Puritans 
looked upon adultery would never allow them ordinarily 
to deny the sacrament of marriage to their slaves. Per- 
mission for such a union however was often denied by the 
master who was unwilling to lose the services of a valuable 
slave.* A supplementary law passed in 1703, however, 
provided against the unreasonable denial of marriage to 
Negroes with those of their race on the part of the master.” 
In addition, the pious regard in which the Puritans held the 
nuptial tie was normally sufficient deterrent against the 
separation of husband and wife. Free Negroes who de- 
sired slave women as wives were usually allowed to pur- 
chase their freedom.” 

Miscegenation, culminating in a rapid increase of 
mulattoes, early caused concern in New England.” Accord- 
ing to contemporary evidence, the mating usually took place 
between white women and Negro men.*° In order that 
their offspring might be freemen, Negro slaves freely mated 


™<¢To be sold: a likely Negro Wench, 12 or 13 years of age; has had 
Small Pox; can wash, iron, card, spin’’.... ete., etc., Independent Chronicle, 
Nov. 28, 1776; Moore, Notes, p. 178. 

™<<Duke James Bailey’s Negro and Daphne, Col. Barker’s Negro, were 
married Dec. 25, 1741’’—Barry’s Hanover—175; Moore Notes, 94. 

Ibid., p. 94. 

™ This law was first passed by Massachusetts and subsequently by other 
colonies of New England. 

%A bill of sale of a Negro Woman Servant in Boston in 1724, recites 
that ‘‘Whereas Scipio of Boston aforesaid, Free Negro Man and Laborer 
purposes marriage to Margaret, the Negro Woman Servant of the said Dorcas 
Marshall .... that the said intended marriage may take effect and that the 
said Scipio may enjoy the said Margaret without any interruption,’’ etc., she 
is duly sold, with her apparel for Fifty Pounds. Moore, Notes, p. 57. 

® Massachusetts Historical Society Collection, 5 series, Vol. iii, p. 380. 

© Massachusetts Historical Society Collection, 5 series, Vol. iii, p. 380. 
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with Indian women. The Indians were free and the children 
of all free women were declared such from birth, the off- 
spring following the status of the mother.* 

Although no general effort was made to educate the 
slaves, many of them were taught to read and write. Others 
achieved distinction in writing of poetry, drawing up of 
petitions, and even as song writers. Phyllis Wheatley 
about 1770 amazed and charmed Boston by her beautiful 
poetry. Prince Hall and Felix Halbrook, free. Negroes of 
the same city, drew up several petitions memorializing the 
legislature to abolish slavery in Massachusetts.** Richman 
tells of an anonymous Negro in Rhode Island who excelled 
in the writing of both poetry and music.** No law has been 
found forbidding the instruction of slaves in New England 
as in the case of the South, but no special effort was made 
to educate them until the Eighteenth Century.“ 


CONVERSION OF THE SLAVES 

The expediency of Christianizing the slaves evoked pro- 
longed and acrimonious discussion in the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries. So long as the Negroes remained 
heathen the New Englanders, like the other colonies, felt 
justified by the Mosiac Code in retaining them in bondage. 
But the custom of the day then obtaining throughout 
Christendom was that conversion to Christianity rendered 
the subject unfit for slavery, and no religious sanction 
existed for the enslavement of Christians by Christians.® 
For this reason Dean Berkeley opposed baptism on the 
ground that it was incompatible with slavery. Further- 
more, he held that slaves were ‘‘Creatures of another spe- 
cies who had no right to be included in or admitted to 
the sacrament.’’*** The masters, especially in the South, 
feared the economic consequences of converting their slaves. 


| Hurd, Law of Freedom and Bondage, Vol. I. 

= Mott, ‘‘ Biographies and Sketches,’’ p. 39-46. 

* Richman, History of Rhode Island. 

“Updike, History of the Narragansett Church, p. 476. 
" American Historical Review, XXI No. 13, p. 505. 

* Moore, Notes, p. 79. 
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Manumission as a result would entail large property losses. 
In addition they entertained grave apprehensions lest the 
religious equality of the slave with the master provoke a 
desire in the bondmen for social equality and freedom, thus 
rendering him less tractable and thereby diminishing his 
value as a slave.*’ 

In order to secure the master in his property and pre- 
vent the slaves from pleading the unwritten law, thus secur- 
ing their freedom upon baptism, the Bishop of London 
decreed it inoperative in 1725. He held that Christianity 
conferred upon the slave not a personal freedom, but a 
spiritual emancipation from sin and Satan.®* The planta- 
tion States, however, had passed sundry laws which pre- 
vented conversion from working manumission. Maryland 
led the way in this respect in 1664, Virginia followed in 
1667, and North Carolina, South Carolina, New York and 
New Jersey, enacted similar measures by 1702.°° 

The English Church, concerned over the Christianizing 
of the Negroes, furthered the work in America, especially 
in Maryland, Virginia and the Carolinas, through an or- 
ganization called the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts. Foremost among the men who 
labored in this work were the Dr. Bray and his associates. 
His coworkers were interested in the religious instruction of 
whites as well as the slaves. Under their direction several 
schools were opened in Newport, New York and Williams- 
burgh, Virginia, in 1760, and in Philadelphia in 1758, where 
instruction was given until the outbreak of the Revolution.” 
Mr. Updike gives an account of such schools in Rhode Is- 
land where both white and black children were instructed. 


* American Historical Review, XXI, p. 505. 

¢<Christianity does not make the least alteration in Civil Property..... 
The freedom which Christianity gives is a freedom from the bondage of sin 
and Satan and from the dominion of those Lusts and Passions and inordinate 
Desires, but as to their natural condition they remain as before, even after 
baptism.’’—Bishop of London, cited American Historical Review, XXI, 511. 

® Updike, History of the Narragansett Church, p. 476. 

© American Historical Review, XXI, 505. 
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These pious men labored earnestly, but for several reasons 
little could be accomplished. There was a fear of slave in- 
surrections, which caused some objections to religious in- 
struction. The slaves too, were generally ignorant. At best 
therefore, a few slaves received the form but not the sub- 
stance of Christianity.” 

Certain high-souled men of New England, however, la- 
bored zealously to effect conversion of the slaves. John 
Elliot, the friend of the lowly, pleaded with the masters to 
send their slaves to him at least once a week for instruc- 
tion.*? The pious Judge Sewall, who labored to prevent 
the ‘‘Rating of Indians and Negroes with hogs and horses,’’ 
toiled unceasingly for the Christianization as well as the 
freedom of the slaves.** Cotton Mather, who published a 
set of rules for ‘‘Master and Servant,’’ was deeply grieved 
beeause ‘‘the slaves were treated as domestic animals and 
that so little care was taken of their precious and immortal 
souls which .... were left to a destroying ignorance merely 
for fear of thereby losing the benefit of their Vassalage.’’”* 
He branded the contention of the masters that conversion 
would destroy the value of their slaves as laborers as a 
‘‘Cursed Falsehood.’’ ‘‘Experience,’’ said he, ‘‘confutes 
it; it is a Blasphemy and it is fitter for the mouth of a 
Devil than of a Christian to utter it.’ He admonished 
the slaves to ‘‘beware of the sins which may provoke the 
glorious one to leave them unto the Last Degree of Wicked- 
ness and misery; to be patient in their Low and Hard 
condition and to become Servants of Christ.’’*® 

In order to facilitate the conversion of the slaves an 
association of ministers memoralized the General Court 
of Massachusetts in 1694, asking for the passage of a law 


"Updike, History of the Narragansett Church, 177. 

” American Historical Review, XXI, p. 510. 

* Sewall’s Essay of 1706, Moore, Notes, p. 95. 

™ Massachusetts Historical Society Collection, 7th Series VIII, 687. 

* Cotton Mather to Thomas Prince, June 15, 1723, Diary of Cotton Mather. 
Massachusetts Historical Society Collection, 7th Series VIII, 2. 687. 

Tbid., 688. 
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which would provide that baptism did not carry with it 
manumission since on this account, many masters denied 
this privilege to their slaves. The petition was not 
granted.” A query was prepounded to the General Court 
of Connecticut in 1738 whether infant slaves might be ‘‘ Bap- 
tyzed in their Master’s Right, provided they suitably prom- 
ise and engage to bring them up in the waye of Religion.’ 
It was also inquired whether it was the duty of the master 
to do this. The court responded affirmatively to both 
queries.” 

A peculiar aspect of baptism and attendant church mem- 
bership in New England was the political privileges asso- 
ciated with it. Church membership in the Seventeenth and 
early Eighteenth Centuries in New England conferred upon 
the male the status of a freeman, that is, the right to vote 
and to hold office.“°° Did the slave, then, when baptized 
automatically become a member of the body politic? Ban- 
coft, in his History of the United States, replies in the 
affirmative.’ Mr. Quincy states that ‘‘slaves were admit- 
ted into the church when members had peculiar political 
privileges.’”°? 

However, there appears no evidence to prove that the 
General Court ever considered the slave a member of the 
Company, even though he were a communicant. To do so 
would have been tantamount to a writ of emancipation. 
Again, if such political privileges were accorded the slave, 
though he still remained a bondman, an anamalous situa- 


* Acts and Resolutions of the Province of Massachusetts Bay, American 
Historical Review, XXI, 514. 

* Records of the Association of the Colony of Connecticut, 1738, p. 6. 

”Tbid., p. 6. 

1 <*To the end (that) the body of freemen may be preserved of honest 
and good men: It is ordered that henceforth no man shall be admitted to the 
freedom of this Commonwealth but such as are members of some of the 
churches within the limits of this jurisdiction.’’—Ancient Charters, 117 in 
Moore’s Notes, p. 95; footnotes. 

m™<<The servant, the bondsman might be a member of the church and 
therefore a freeman of the Company,’’ Bancroft’s History of U.S., I, 360. 

*8 Moore’s Notes, p. 94. 
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tion would result, for in the case of a non-communicating 
master, the owner would be compelled to obey laws enacted 
in part by his slave.*** It is safe to presume, then, that no 
such condition obtained, neither did church membership 
confer the franchise upon the slaves. As late as 1780 
free Negroes in Massachusetts complained that ‘‘while we 
are not allowed the privilege of freemen of the State, hav- 
ing no vote or influence in the election... . we most humbly 
request, therefore, that you take our unhappy case into 
your serious consideration, and in your wisdom and power 
grant us relief from taxation while under our present de- 
pressed circumstances.’’** 

The first baptism in New England probably occurred in 
Massachusetts and was of sufficient importance to justify 
mention in John Winthrop’s diary. He writes, ‘‘A Negro 
maid belonging to Mr. Stoughton of Dorchester, Massachu- 
setts, who being well affirmed by divers years experience 
for sound knowledge and true godliness was received into 
the church and baptized.’*°> During the Highteenth Cent- 
ury, however, slaves were generally admitted into the 
church through baptism. Cotton Mather rejoiced in 1710 
over having baptized two Negro slaves, James and Ruth.’”® 
Ministers distributed circulars among the slave owners, be- 
seeching them to permit their bondmen to be instructed in 
religion and morals.** Marmaduke Brown was pleased to 
write in 1753 that, in the current year, he had baptized 43 
infants, two whites and one black adult. His congregation 
consisted of 153 persons, seven of whom were blacks and 
who behaved in a manner ‘‘truly exemplary and praise- 


8 Palfrey History of New England, II, p. 30, footnote. 

* Petition of Negroes and Mulattoes of Dartmouth, Feb. 1780, Moore’s 
Notes, p. 197-198. 

** Winthrop’s Diary, II, p. 26. 

16 ¢<T could make it an occasion to glorify the great Saviour of all men 
in several Instances especially in such admonitions to that black part of the 
flock as may be needful for them.’’—Diary of Cotton Mather, Massachusetts 
Historical Society Collection, 7th Series VIII, Part II, p. 43. 

™ Updike, History of Narragansett Church, p. 479. 

“Ibid. Updike, History of Narragansett Church, p. 475. 
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worthy.’”’> The Reverend James McSparran of the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel catechised both 
Negroes and whites in Rhode Island.’ The Negroes usu- 
ally had a section alloted to them in the churches. It was 
generally in the gallery; and in Torrington, Connecticut, the 
galleries were boarded up, neither permitting the occupants 
to see, nor to be seen. A special corner in the graveyards 
was also reserved for the slaves and free Negroes.’*® 


THE TREATMENT OF THE SLAVE 

The treatment of the slaves in New England, except in 
cases of crime, was generally kinder than in the plantation 
colonies. The master was usually granted the same rights 
over his slave as was bestowed upon the head of a family 
by the Hebraic Law. He did not have the power of life 
or death over his slave.** If he killed his bondsman he 
was subject to the same penalty as if he had killed a free- 
man. If he maimed his slave, or struck out an eye or tooth, 
the slave would be set free.** The slaves had recourse to 
the courts and not only were permitted to offer testimony 
against their masters but could also bring action against 
him for beating or wounding.’ There appears an instance 
of the trial of one Samuel Smith of Sandwich, Massachu- 
setts, in 1719, for the murder of his slave, but the records 
do not show that he paid the death penalty for the offense.’* 
Slaves could own property, despite the law which forbade 
their trading and trafficking.“* On the whole, the slaves 
seemed to have been regarded as part of the family. The 
brutal punishment to which the plantation Negroes were 
subjected was very infrequent in New England. Slaves 

1” Diary of James McSparron, p. XXI, 52, Channing’s History of United 
States, II, 386. 

“° Steiner, History of Slavery in Connecticut, p. 20. 

™ See Judge Reeve’s Review of Slavery, in Steiner’s History, p. 17. 

8 Steiner’s History, p. 12. 

™ Moore, Notes on Slavery, p. 99. 

™See Jennison Case in Massachusetts in 1783. The master was fined 
for beating slave and latter was set free. Belknap Papers, 5th Series, Vol. 


III, p. 403. 
™5 Moore, Notes on Slavery, p. 98. 
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were whipped, however, for mention is made of a master 
who died from lock-jaw, contracted from a bite on the thumb 
while chastising his slave.* Slaves were legally put to 
death either by fire or by hanging in expiation of the crimes 
of arson or murder. Two Negroes were burned at stake 
for arson in Massachusetts in 1681.77 Another, for a simi- 
lar crime was burned to death in Boston in 1723. He had at- 
tempted to set fire to the house of one Mr. Purcell. Cotton 
Mather, who lived in deathly fear of a slave insurrection, 
believed that it was the prelude to a general plot of the 
slaves to lay the entire town in ashes. He advocated, there- 
fore, that the masters look well to the condition of their 
slaves. The punishments were not peculiar to Negroes, 
however, but applied to whites as well, for the Mosaic Code 
which formed the basis of the Puritan’s political as well as 
religious creed, demanded ‘‘A life for a life and a burn- 
ing for a burning.’’*** 


“6 Steiner, Narragansett Planters, p. 19. 

47 Moore, Notes on Slavery, p. 183. 

u8<¢This Place has lately been brought into uncommon Distress by some 
of a very foolish Nation. The Voice of the Lord Cries to the City. First 
the Burning of the Town has been threatened, and there have been many 
fires kindled in which some of which those of this Foolish Nation we may 
suppose have not been concerned. While the Decree is yett not Executed (and 
we have been so marvellously remarkably undeservedly preserved) and God 
calls us... . not only to thankfulness for our praeservation .... the Hour 
of the Calamity of it should it proceed makes the Call to this very Powerful. 
But also to consider what we have to do that such a Desolation by those (or 
by some other) hands may be prevented. Contention Burning for Burning 
was required by the Word of the glorious God Fullfilled by His Hand. 

And considering by what Hands the Town has become so Endangered 
there can be nothing more reasonable than for us to consider whether our 
conduct with relation to our African slaves be not one thing for which our 
God may have a Controversy with us. Are they always treated according to 
the Rules of Humanity? Are they treated as those that are of one Blood 
with us, and those that have Immortal Souls in them and are not mere Beasts 
of Burden? Are they Instructed and made to know such things which if they 
knew would restrain them from Exorbitancies and Enormities which are 
complained against them and render them notable Blessings in the Families 
they Belong Unto.’’—Cotton Mather to Thomas Prince, June 16, 1723. Diary 
of Cotton Mather; Massachusetts Historical Society Collection, 7th Series, 
VII, p. 687-688. 
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But despite the relatively mild treatment of the slaves, 
the yoke of bondage proved irksome to many of them, and 
the newspapers of the day frequently advertised runaway 
slaves. One notice read, ‘‘Negro woman ran away with 
two year old son.’"”® Another, ‘‘Ran away from Abraham 
Davenport in Stamford, Conn., the fourth of June a Mulatto 
Man Slave named Vanhall, aged 31 years..... Whoever 
takes up and secures said Mulatto, so that his Master may 
have him again, shall receive £5. Reward and reasonable 
charges paid.’”*° Some of these fugitives, after being cap- 


tured, sued for their freedom in the courts and obtained 

Attempts were made by some masters to improve the 
breed of their slaves. The most notable case is that of 
Mr. Maverisk of Noodles Island, who having a female 
slave of fine physical proportions, attempted by force to 
mate her with one of his males whom she looked upon with 
disdain and loathing since she had been a queen in her 
country.’ An instance is also cited of the vilest of all 


Steiner, History of Slavery in Connecticut. 

™ Ibid., p. 19. 

%1Tn the case of Abda vs. Richards in Connecticut, May, 1704, a Negro 
claimed that he was a free man, basing his claim upon his white blood. He 
was a mulatto. The court declared him a slave and returned him to his 
master.—Connecticut Colonial Records, IV, p. 478. This case proved off- 
spring of slave mother was slave. 

™<<«The Second of October (1639) about 9 of the clock in the morning, 
Mr. Maverick’s Negro woman came to my chamber window, and in her own 
Countrey language and tune sang very loud and shrill, Going our to her, 
she used a great deal of respect towards me, and willingly would have 
expressed her grief in English; but I apprehended it by her countenance and 
deportment, whereupon I repaired to my host, to learn of him the cause, and 
resolved to treat him in her behalf, for that I understood before, that she 
had been a Queen in her own Countrey, and observed a very humble and 
dutiful garb used towards her by another Negro who was her maid. Mr. 
Maverick was desirous to have a breed of Negroes, and therefore seeing she 
would not yield by persuasions to company with a Negro young man he had 
in his house; he commanded him (whether she wished or not) to go to bed 
(with) her, which was no sooner done (than) she kicked him out again. 
This she took in high disdain beyond her slavery, and this was the cause 
of her grief.’’—Josselyn’s Account of Two Voyages to New England. Cited 
Moore, p. 8. 
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the aspects of slavery—the breeding of slaves for the mar- 
ket. The historian of Hanover, Massachusetts, with evi- 
dent loathing, writes that ‘‘ Mr. T—— raised slaves for the 
market.’’**”* 

In only one section of New England, however, did slav- 
ery flourish, and that was in the Narragansett section of 
Rhode Island. There in the Southern section of this colony 
was a fertile region, covered with luxuriant grass, and 
well adapted for grazing. It became the dairy community 
of New England. Salt bogs or lagoons separated the fields, 
making fences unnecessary. On farms ranging from 600 
to over 1,000 acres dwelt a small, landed aristocracy dif- 
fering from any other to be found in New England. Horses 
and sheep were raised in large numbers. In 1730, South 
Kingstown was the richest city of Rhode Island. It con- 
tained a population of 965 whites, 333 Negroes, and 223 
Indians.’* Highteen years later this proportion was nearly 
the same; 1,405 whites, 380 Negroes, and 193 Indians. The 
ratio of slaves to whites was greater than anywhere else 
in New England. Perhaps this fact explains the severity 
of Rhode Island’s slave code, which will be discussed later. 
Some of the planters held from five to forty-five slaves a 
piece.’ In short, in Rhode Island dwelt a community of 
planters, whose wealth was extracted from the soil, and 
who represented, on a miniature scale, the aristocratic 
planters of the South.’” 

The large increase of Negro slavery during the Hight- 
eenth Century, evoked harsher methods of regulating the 
actions of slaves in the New England colonies.’*” In the 
Seventeenth Century, slave legislation had been very slight, 
due in part to their paucity of numbers. 


™ Barry’s Hanover, p. 175. 

™ Channing, Narragansett Planters, pp. 5-12. 

bid., 10. 

Tbid., 12. 

=" Steiner, History of Slavery in Connecticut, p. 14, see Body of Liberties, 
ut supra p. 231. Belknar Papers, ut supra, p. 333. 
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SLAVE CODES 


Massachusetts Bay, Plymouth, and the Colonies of New 
Haven and Connecticut in 1641 had already legally sanc- 
tioned the existence of slavery.’ Later, by dropping the 
word ‘‘strangers’’ from the law of 1641, in the revised legis- 
lation of 1670, Massachusetts made it possible for the child- 
ren of slaves to be held in bondage. This act took prece- 
dence over any similar enactment by either Virginia, Mary- 
land, or North Carolina.’ And yet it has been argued that 
slavery crept in without legal sanction in Massachusetts. 
Palfrey claims that no person was ever legally born into 
slavery in Massachusetts." Charles Sumner, in his famous 
reply to Senator Butler of South Carolina in the Senate 
of the United States in 1853, expressed the same opinion, 
although he acknowledged that slavery in some form had 
existed there.’™ 

The mother country personally interfered concerning 
the treatment of the slaves. In 1688, Governor Andros, of 
Massachusetts, by royal instructions, was ordered to have 
a law passed forbidding the inhuman treatment of slaves 
by owners or overseers, wherein provision should be made 
that the ‘‘willful killing of Negroes and Indians be punished 
with death, and a fit penalty imposed for the maining of 
them.**? But the Mosaic Code in force in Massachusetts, 
already provided for such. Yet it is interesting to note 
that such action from the mother country would not have 
occurred, unless circumstances justified such interference. 
News of the burning at the stake in Roxbury in 1681 of 
two Negroes who had been committed and sentenced for 
arson no doubt impelled this order.*** Then, again, it must 

Moore, Notes, p. 18. 

Tbid., 18. 

See Palfrey, History of New England, II, 30 (note). 

mi <<Sir, slavery never flourished in Massachusetts, nor did it ever pre- 
vail there at any time even in colonial days..... In all her annals no person 
was ever born a slave on the soil of Massachusetts.’’ 


See New York Colonial Documents, III, 547. 
** Moore, Notes, p. 103. 
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be borne in mind that Massachusetts had gained an un- 
savory reputation in England because of her independent 
proclivities.** 

Laws governing the actions of the slaves followed 
rapidly. One prohibited in 1698 the bartering or trading 
with slaves under the penalty of being whipped at the 
stake. A law of 1703 prohibited the manumission, dis- 
charge, or setting free of ‘‘Negro or Mulatto Slaves.’’ 
Security had to be given by the master that such emanci- 
pated slaves would not become a public charge. It had 
become a frequent and evil practice for owners to liberate 
infirm or aged slaves, thus making it incumbent upon the 
towns to support their worn out chattel. This law aimed 
to correct this habit and really operated in interest of the 
slave, for it compelled the master to support him in his 
old age. It remained in force until 1801, was reenacted, 
and continued in force until about the middle of the Nine- 
teenth Century. Again in 1703 a law was passed, prohibit- 
ing the presence of ‘‘Negroes, Mulattoes and Indians’’ on 
the streets after nine o’clock, without a certificate from the 
owner, or some other influential white man. Violations 
were punished by whipping. Such persons might be appre- 
hended by anyone and turned over to the constable.%* A 
more severe law of 1705, punished with whipping ‘‘any 
Negro or Molatto’’ who should strike a Christian.’”** Later 
in the year the General Court, alarmed at the rapid in- 
crease of Mulattoes in the colony, forbade miscegenation 
by selling out of the Province all Negroes found guilty of 
such improper intercourse. 

Connecticut’s slave code embodied harsher measures 
than that of its sister colony to the north. Early in 1660, 
perhaps inspired by the fear of Negro and Indian insurrec- 
tion, the legislature decreed that no ‘‘Negro or Indian be 
required to watch train or ward in this colonie.’’ In the 


™ See Channing, History of the United States, Vol. II, p. 65-70. 
*® Moore, Notes, p. 52, 53, 54, 55. 
“Hurd, Law of Freedom and Bondage, II, 270. 
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previous year in order to curb the practice of kidnapping 
slaves, manstealing had been labelled a capital crime. But 
Connecticut’s Black Code properly begins in 1690, when 
a law was passed prohibiting the wanderings of ‘‘ Indians, 
Negroes, and Molattoes’’ outside the limits of the towns 
where they belonged. Upon apprehension and return to 
their masters, the latter must pay the costs. This did not 
apply to either of the above named persons in case he 
possessed a permit from his master, an assistant, or a 
justice of the peace. The law also provided that any ferry- 
man transporting a slave without a pass, should be fined 
twenty shillings.**’ A free Negro under the above law must 
pay the costs, if brought before a magistrate. Both of 
these laws were repealed in 1797. A law passed in 1708, 
provided whipping as a penalty for any Negro offering to 
strike a white man.’* 

A more severe law enacted in 1703 prohibited any ‘‘li- 
censed inkeeper, victualler, taverner, or retailer of strong 
drink, from entertaining either the sons or slaves, parents 
or masters,’’ without a special order from such parents 
or masters.’ This law was passed to restrain the frequent 
and boisterous carousings of young people, slave and free 
alike. 

Masters complained of the theft of their property by 
their slaves, who bartered or sold such to unscrupulous 
whites. To prevent this practice, the General Court, in 
1708, provided that any person receiving property from a 
slave, without orders from the master, should not only re- 
turn the property, but double its value in addition; and if 
the property were not recovered, treble the value. Upon 
refusal he was to be whipped with not over twenty stripes. 


7 Hurd., op. cit., II, 270. 

“Steiner. History of Slavery in Connecticut, p. 12. Some of the Con- 
necticut laws were copied from Massachusetts. 

**Conn. Col. Rec., IV, p. 438. 
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Slaves violating this act were to receive thirty stripes, 
whether the goods were recovered or not.?*° 

Evidently, here as in Massachusetts, it had become habit- 
ual for some masters to evade the responsibility of main- 
taining old and infirm slaves by manumitting them, and 
thus leaving them a public charge. To offset this, a law 
was promulgated in 1702, decreeing that indigent slaves, 
who had been emancipated, should be supported by their 
former masters.* This was a purely economic measure 
and was impelled, no doubt, as much by the inability of 
the towns to care for such persons as by humanitarian con- 
sideration for these worn out chattel. However, the law 
must have been evaded, for in 1771, the General Court saw 
fit to supplement the enactment by providing that if the 
owners or their representatives failed to support such 
former slaves, the selectment of the town should do so and 
sue the offenders for the expenses incurred.**? 

In 1723, a law was passed forbidding the presence on 
the street of any slave after nine o’clock at night without 
a pass either from his master or mistress.* Any one might 
apprehend him and bring him before a Justice of the Peace. 
If guilty, he should receive not over ten stripes, unless the 
master paid ten shillings to release him. This amount was 
later changed to $1.67. If anyone received such a slave 
in his home, he should pay upon conviction, the same fine, 
one-half of which was to go to the state, the other half 
to the informer.** But one of the most severe acts in 
Connecticut’s slave code, was a law of 1730, which provided 
that any slave uttering words as would be actionable in a 
free person, should receive not over forty lashes, and to 
be sold for the costs, if the master were unwilling to pay 


* Conn. Col. Rec., V, p. 52; see also Steiner, History of Slavery in Con- 
necticut, p. 14. 

Tbid., IV, p. 375-376. 

Steiner, History of Slavery in Connecticut, p. 14. 

“Conn. Col. Rec., VI, p. 390. This law was passed by the fear of a 
possible Negro and Indian insurrection. 

Conn. Col. Rec., VI, 391. 
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the fine. However, it is of interest to note that the slave 
could offer the same testimony and make the same pleas in 
his behalf as his master.*** Few more laws were enacted 
during the remainder of the colonial period, because of the 
French Wars and the impending American Revolution. 

Stringent as was the Connecticut Slave Code, the legis- 
lative pronouncements of Rhode Island in restraint of the 
slave were even more rigid. This was due primarily to 
the supplementary by-laws of the Narragansett Community, 
evoked by the large number of Negroes in that section.’** 
In addition to the laws already cited for Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, Rhode Island forbade the meetings of Indians 
and Negroes in the streets at any time, prohibited any 
housekeeper to entertain a Negro or Indian slave, with- 
out the consent of the owner, and also forbade any house- 
keeper to allow any slave, or servant to have any dancing, 
gambling or diversion of any kind, on penalty of fifty 
pounds or imprisonment of one month. If the host was a 
free Negro or Indian, ‘‘he, she, or they should no longer 
be suffered to keep house, but should be dispossessed of his 
or their house and put into some private family to work for 
his or her living for the space of one whole year, the wages 
accruing for said service to be used for the benefit of the 
town.’”?*7 

But even these harsh measures failed to satisfy the 
South Kingstown planters, who added a supplementary 
provision in 1726 that if any Negro slave be found at the 
home of a free Negro, both should be whipped. A Negro 
convicted of theft—slave or free—should be whipped or 
banished, if convicted by two justices of the peace. Not 
even cider could be sold to a slave in Rhode Island.*** The 
South Kingstown planters even went so far in their legis- 
lation against theft as to deny to Negroes the right of own- 


* Conn. Col. Rec., VII, p. 290. 
“Channing, Narragansett Planters, p. 6. 
“7 Tbid., p. 10. 

Tbid., p. 10-11. 
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ing any property in horses, sheep or any other ‘‘stock 
creatures.’’*® These measures are a fitting commentary 
upon the fear of the planters who lived among a group of 
malecontents—Indians and Negroes. After all, not such a 
wide abyss existed between slave legislation in Colonial 
New England and in the more familiar black codes of the 
sugar, tobacco and cotton States. 

New Hampshire’s Slave Code was substantially the same 
as that of Massachusetts, but slavery in both Vermont and 
New Hampshire, at no time attained the proportions that 
it reached in other parts of New England. Neither state 
had many slaves. 


THE AWAKENING 


We have seen slavery of both Indians and Negroes and 
especially of the latter firmly rooted in the New England 
colonies and that around it had grown up an elaborate sys- 
tem of laws, tending to regulate the actions of these people, 
imposing upon them discriminatory penalties for their of- 
fenses; and in some eases, virtually crushing them by their 
harshness. We have seen the institution of slavery de- 
fended by the Puritans and their issue, as founded upon 
the Sacred Word of God. We have seen that even the 
clergy deemed it morally right to hold property in slaves. 
Even that most devout churchman, Cotton Mather, owned 
a Negro slave named Spaniard.’ Ezra Stiles, later Presi- 
dent of Yale College, considered it a privilege, to send a 
barrel of rum to Africa in exchange for a slave." To the 
credit of New England, however, may it be said, that as 
early as the Seventeenth Century there lived good and 
devout men, whose hearts beat with a warm feeling of 


“See Channing, Narragansett Planters, for these laws, p. 10-11. 

“ Weeden, Economic and Social History of New England, p. 450. 

*! Stiles thought it a great privilege for the ‘‘poor Negroes to be taken 
from the ignorant and wicked people of Guiana and be placed in a Christian 
land where they can become good Christians and go to heaven when they 
die.’’ Even John Davenport and Edward Hopkins held slaves.—Journal of 
Negro History, I, 79. 
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pity and sympathy at the sight of this degraded and abject 
condition of their fellow men. Their arguments, based 
upon consideration for the moral and spiritual welfare of 
the slaves endured until the beginning of the revolutionary 
era about 1760. From that date on, slavery was opposed as 
a violation of the natural rights of man. 

Paradoxical, as it may seem, Rhode Island, which be- 
came the greatest slave-trading colony in America, was 
the first to employ legislative procedure to stamp out in- 
voluntary servitude. In 1652, the General Court of Elec- 
tion, held at Warwick, on May 18, passed on the second 
day of its session this resolution, ‘‘Whereas, there is 
common course practiced among Englishmen to buy Negers 
(Negroes) .... for service as slaves forever; for the pre- 
venting of such practices among us, let it be ordered that 
no black mankind or white being forced by covenant, bond 
or otherwise, to serve any man or assighnes longer than 
ten years, or until they come to be twentie-four years of 
age, if they be taken in under fourteen.’’ The act provided 
that at the expiration of ten years such slaves or servants 
should be emancipated and ‘‘that any one violating this 
statute, either by refusal to free such persons or by selling 
them elsewhere, shall forfeit to the Collonie £40.’ 

No doubt there can be traced in this act the liberalizing 
influence of Roger Williams. This was also furthered by 
the paucity of slaves in the towns situated at the head of 
Narragansett Bay. Yet it would have applied only to Provi- 
dence of Warwick in its execution.*** 

This act—despite the noble grandeur of its sentiments 
as judged by Seventeenth Century standards—was not en- 
forced, even in the towns over which the jurisdiction of the 
Commissioners extended.** It was not repealed, however, 
but was soon rendered innocuous by the conservative senti- 
ment which erystalized against it as the number of slaves 


™ Rhode Island Colonial Records, I, 248. 
“* Hurd, Law of Freedom and Bondage, I, 275, note. 
™ Dubois, Suppression of Slave Trade, p. 34. 
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increased.’ However, it has been styled the first legisla- 
tive attempt in America, if not in the world, to abolish in- 
voluntary servitude.** 

Down to the revolutionary era, however, opposition to 
slavery manifested itself only in spasmodic utterances by 
a few high-souled and humanely sympathetic men’’ who 
were primarily interested in the salvation of the souls of 
the bondmen. Others spoke out against the system for 
economic reasons, but they were a small minority. In 
1700, Judge Sewall published his Selling of Joseph, a 
conscientious plea for the liberation of the slaves in Mas- 
sachusetts. ‘‘Liberty,’’? said Sewall, ‘‘is valued next to 
life, none should part with it themselves or deprive others 
of it, but upon most mature consideration.’’ His prophetic 
insight foresaw the doom of any society built upon slave 
labor. The doctrine of equality was preached by this magis- 
trate long before Jefferson incorporated it into the Dec- 
laration of Independence. Sewall asserted that ‘‘All men 
are sons of Adam, are his co-heirs, and have equal Right 
unto Liberty and all the outward Comforts of Life.’’ He 
sought to convince his countrymen that slavery was a po- 
litical, economic and moral evil. Negroes, he argued, could 
not become citizens, were of an alien race, could not be amal- 
gamated, and therefore did not tend to increase the body 
politic. Furthermore, they were not allowed to train, hence 
contributed nothing to the defense of the colony.*® More- 
over, he contended that slave labor was economically un- 
sound, for one free white laborer could accomplish more 
than the work of two slaves. Masters, he charged, connived 
at illicit social relations between their slaves, and destroyed 
the union of the family of slaves according to their whim- 
sical pleasure, thereby abetting the degeneration of morals. 


* Johnston, Slave Trade in Rhode Island, Rhode Island Historical Society 
Collections, II, 126, 127. 

* Moore, Notes, p. 73. 

* Locke, Anti-Slavery in America, p. 15. 

“8 Diary of Cotton Mather, p. 687. 

Sewall’s ‘‘ Selling of Joseph,’’ cited in Moore’s Notes, p. 83-7. 
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Despite the lofty sentiments which inspired Sewall’s pro- 
test against slavery, his pleading fell upon deaf ears, ‘‘like 
the voice of one erying in the wilderness.’’ It was too 
much to ask of the merchants, who were growing rich 
through the commerce in human souls, to abstain from such 
a profitable trade.’® 

Still undeterred by his failure in 1700, and also undis- 
mayed by the sharp retort of Judge Saffin, who took issue 
against his plea for the emancipation of the slaves, Judge 
Sewall, republished a tract against the importation of Negro 
slaves which appeared in the Boston News Letter, June 10, 
1706. It was entitled An Essay or Computation that the 
Importation of Negroes is not so profitable as that of White 
Servants. Its arguments were chiefly intended to show that 
slavery was economically unsound. Most of the arguments 
in the Selling of Joseph were reiterated, but were reinforced 
by an effort to show that slave mortality alone rendered 
such a practice unprofitable. He asserted that forty-four 
slaves had died during the past winter in Boston alone, a 
loss of £1,320 at £30 per head. In addition, he asserted, 
‘‘Negro slaves are eye servants; they are lazy, thievish, and 
great liars.’’ He urged the importation of indentured serv- 
ants. Anyone, he suggested, might be able to pay eight or 
ten pounds for a servant, and yet be unwilling or unable to 
pay thirty pounds for a slave. The children of slaves, he 
contended, did not increase the body politic; the offspring 
of indentured servants would. If a servant died, the master 
would lose only eight or ten pounds; whereas the death of 
a slave would despoil him of thrice that sum. In order to 
protect the servants from unscrupulous masters, he sug- 
gested that a law be passed that if any servant should be 
sold out of the province during the time of his service, it 
would cost the person buying him three pounds, which sum 
would be paid into the treasury. 

Later, Sewall wrote Henry Newman, saying there could 


™ Moore, Notes, p. 94; This was the case in all the New England 
Colonies until the American Revolution. 
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be no ‘‘thorough and sincere dissemination of the Gospell 
until slavery was abolished.’”* Sewall was almost a half 
century in advance of his time, and his generation rewarded 
his efforts with more ‘‘frowns and hard words than sym- 
pathy.’”*? Though he, himself, had a Negro slave, Scipio, 
the latter recived wages and at one time accumulated fifty 
pounds, which Sewall deposited for him at five per cent in- 
terest.’ Sewall’s ideas, however, were more philosophical 
than practical.’ 

In 1737, another tract made its appearance. It was 
entitled, A Testimony against that anti-Christian Practice 
of Making Slaves of Men..... 165 This article was the 
work of Elihu Coleman of Nantucket, a minister of the 
Society of Friends. He appealed to man’s sense of justice 
and upheld the Golden Rule. He earnestly urged that the 
colonists ‘‘do toward the slaves as they themselves would 
be done by.’”* 

The opening of the struggle with Great Britain put 
another weapon into the hands of the enemies of slavery. 
This was the natural rights theory promulgated by John 
Locke at the time of the accession of William and Mary in 
1688. Although the philosophies of Montesquieu, Beccaria, 
and Cokes’s Commentaries on the common law influenced 
the colonists, their political theory was eptomized by 
Locke’s statement that ‘‘Men [are] by nature all free, 
equal and independent.’**’ If applied to the colonists’ 
struggle for freedom it applied equally to the slaves, and 
this doctrine was made the basis of an argument against 
the system. 

Chief among the advocates of natural liberty was James 
Otis. In his great speech on ‘‘Writs of Assistance”’ in 1761, 


*1 Cited in Moore’s Notes, 106-108. 

1 Thid., 108-9. 

™ Locke, Anti-Slavery in America, p. 19. 

Tbhid., p. 17. 

Ibid., p. 107-8. 

Macy’s Nantucket, p. 281. 

™ Locke, John, Two Treatises of Government, Book II. 
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he urged in no uncertain terms the immediate liberation of 
the slaves. ‘‘The colonists are by the law of nature free 
born as indeed all men are white or black. No better 
reason can be given for enslaving those of any color than 
such as baron Montesquieu has humorously given as the 
foundation of that cruel slavery exercised over the poor 
Ethiopians which threatens one day to reduce both Europe 
and America to the ignorance and barbarity of the darkest 
ages. Does it follow that it is right to enslave a men be- 
cause he is black? Will short curled hair like wool instead 
of Christian hair, as it is called by those whose hearts are 
as hard as the nether millstone, help the argument? Can 
any logical inference in favor of slavery be drawn from a 
flat nose, a long or short face?’”* 

John Adams, who cherished the idea of gradual emanci- 
pation, shuddered at the extremist doctrine of Otis.°° This 
was the beginning of the colonial strife with Great Britain, 
and it was fitting that such a spokesman as Otis, while de- 
manding liberty for himself and his constituents, should 
also seek freedom for the slaves. Nathaniel Appleton, later 
a member of the first Committee of Correspondence, and 
a zealous patriot during the Revolution, took the most un- 
compromising stand against slavery.’ In 1767, he pub- 
lished an anonymous tract of twenty octavo pages entitled 
Considerations on Slavery. Baxter, the son of a Cam- 
bridge pastor, not only believed that the Negro should be 
‘‘treated with a Respect agreeable, but like Garrison, al- 
most a century later, advocated the liberation of the slaves 
regardless of the consequences. He ridiculed the nice puri- 
tanic distinctions as between ‘‘bought’’ and ‘‘stolen”’ 
slaves. The buyer, he asserted, ‘‘is as guilty as the man- 
stealer.’’ Like Sewall, he saw the economic and political 
loss to the colony by virtue of its holding in bondage a 
people who could neither increase nor defend the body 


8 James Otis, Rights of the Colonists Asserted and Proved, p. 43. 
“ Massachusetts Historical Society Collection, III, 490. 
Appleton, Memorial, 26. 
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politic, and whose economic value was diminished by ‘‘con- 
tinual aspiring after their forbidden Liberty.’”* The 
Reverend Samuel Webster and James Swan, a Scotchman, 
published circulars against the ‘‘evil practice of enslaving 
Negroes and Molattoes.’””? 

Later the towns took up the cudgels against slavery. 
As early as 1701, Boston had instructed its representatives 
to use their endeavors to bring about a cessation of the 
slave trade.*** Undoubtedly, Sewall’s article of 1700 in- 
spired this action. Nothing came of it, however. In 1716, 
the Quakers, at their monthly meeting in Nantucket, agreed 
that it was ‘‘inconsistent with truth for Friends to pur- 
chase slaves and hold them for life.’"** In 1755, the town 
of Salem authorized a petition to the General Court against 
the importation of Negroes.’ The Town of Worcester 
followed the same action in 1765, by informing their repre- 
sentative to use his influence in obtaining a law ‘‘to put an 
end to that unchristian and impolitie practice of making 
slaves of the human species, and that he give his vote for 
none to serve in his Majesty’s Council, who will use their 
influence against such a law.’’’** Boston, which at that time, 
contained almost as many slaves as the rest of Massachu- 
setts combined, instructed its representatives in 1766, to 
vote for the total abolition of slavery ‘‘among us and to 
move for a law to prohibit the importation and the pur- 
chasing of slaves for the future.’""" Some of the smaller 
towns even voted to have no slaves at all, and to indemnify 
all masters, who should voluntarily manumit their slaves, 
for any expense that might arise through the age of in- 
firmities, or inability of such former slaves to support them- 


™ Locke, Anti-Slavery in America, p. 20. 
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selves.” But a far more drastic action was proposed by 
the town of Sandwich on May 18, 1773. Their representa- 
tive was instructed to ‘‘endeavor to have an act passed 
by the Court to prevent the importation of slaves, and 
to provide for the liberation of all children that shall be 
born of such Africans as are now slaves, who shall be set 
free at twenty-one years of age.’’’® This resolution, had 
it been enacted into a law, would have abolished, once for 
all, the slave trade in Massachusetts, and also provided for 
the gradual emancipation of the slaves.**® But this resolu- 
tion, like so many others, fell upon deaf ears. 

It is clear from the above that the changing attitude to- 
ward slavery in Massachusetts began about 1761, just at 
the time when the opening gun was fired in what was to 
culminate in the final separation of the American Colonies 
from Great Britain.’ As the constitutional struggle be- 
tween the mother country and the colonies increased in in- 
tensity, the opposition to slavery grew stronger, because 
the patriots were brought face to face with their own in- 
consistency in selfishly demanding liberty, while depriving 
other human beings of theirs. 

The colonial arguments for liberty were not lost upon 
the slaves, for, using the identical weapons of their masters, 
they petitioned the legislature for their freedom. The 
‘rights of man”’ theory had attracted the attention of the 
Negroes, and the more intelligent disseminated it among 
their fellows.**? On June 25, 1773, a petition was read in 
the Massachusetts House of Representatives. It was signed 
by Felix Holbrook and other Negroes, praying to be liber- 
ated from a ‘‘State of Bondage, and made Freemen of this 
Community, and that this Court should give and grant to 
them some part of the unimproved Lands, belonging to 


8 Moore, Notes, p. 125. 
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the Province for a settlement, or relieve them in such other 
way as shall seem good and wise upon the whole.’’** 
Nothing came of the matter, however, for the legislature 
was not so far advanced in its opinions upon slavery as 
some individual towns. 

The Negroes of Bristol and Worcester petitioned the 
Committee of Correspondence for their freedom, and in 
a meeting, held at Worcester it was resolved ‘‘that the en- 
slavement of any part of the human race is abhorent to us 
us, and that whenever a door shall be opened, or oppor- 
tunity be present for anything to be done towards emanci- 
pation of the Negroes, we shall use every endeavor to ob- 
tain such.’’** But nine years more were destined to pass 
before the judicial construction of the Massachusetts State 
Constitution was to effect the liberation of the slaves. 


LEGISLATIVE ACTION 


Legislative action and sentiment was not as far ad- 
vanced as the position taken by individuals or some of the 
towns at any time during the colonial era. In 1705, the 
Massachusetts General Court laid an impost of five pounds 
a head upon every Negro imported into the colony.*** Some 
historians have construed this action as an attempt by 
Massachusetts, at that early date, to discourage slave im- 
portations. However, it seems that such a duty was more 
of a revenue measure than a prohibitive enactment. At 
least, it had no effect upon the slave trade, which continued 
to flourish until after the American Revolution. 

The first legislative attempt to abolish the slave trade 
in Massachusetts occurred in 1767. On March 13, of that 
year, due perhaps to the instructions given its representa- 
tives by the town of Boston, a bill was introduced into the 
House of Representatives ‘‘to prevent the unwarrantable 
and unusual Practice or Custom of enslaving Mankind in 


*8 Moore, Notes, 135. 
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this Province and the Importation of Slaves into the same.’’ 
This bill, if enacted into a law, would have ended, at one 
deft stroke, both slavery and the slave trade. But the 
legislature dilly-dallied, and the bill was finally lost.*%* In 
1771, another bill was introduced, purporting to effect a 
discontinuation of slavery in Massachusetts.’ But, though 
passed by both houses, Governor Hutchinson withheld his 
assent, despite the valliant efforts of James Otis to secure 
its pasage. Hutchinson evidently feared that even if the 
law passed, it would have been disallowed by Parliament. 
He asserted that ‘‘the Bills which prohibited the importa- 
tion of Negro Slaves appeared to me to come within his 
Majesty’s Instructions to Sir Francis Bernard, which re- 
strains the Governor from assenting to any Laws of a new 
and unusual manner.’’ Hutchinson also entertained doubts 
as to whether moral antagonism to slavery or the desire 
to strike at England, was the underlying motive of this 
bill.*®* 

However, so glaring had become the evil of human bond- 
age, that a sustained and sincere agitation was kept up for 
its abolition. In 1773, came a series of resolves from the 
towns of Leicester, Salem, and Milford, enjoining their re- 
presentatives to use ‘‘every endeavor to have a heavy duty 
laid on every Negro imported or brought in from Africa, 
or elsewhere into this province, or by making a law that 
every Negro, so imported, shall be a free man as soon as 
he comes within its jurisdiction.**® Supplementing this re- 
solve was the petition from the Negroes of June 10, 1773.'” 
As a result of this petition, a bill was introduced in Janu- 
ary, 1774 ‘‘to prevent the importation of slaves into this 
colony and the laying of a penalty of £50 upon the offender 
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for every Negro thus brought in. The purchaser of such 
a Negro should likewise be fined £50 for each Negro ac- 
quired.** 

It must not be supposed that this bill aimed to crush 
the institution of slavery. Far from it, for anyone might 
bring his slave into the colony, providing his tarrying there 
did not exceed the twelve month. The bill passed both 
houses, but failed to obtain the Governor’s assent. It would 
no doubt, have been disallowed by the British Parliament 
even had he signed it for the Negro traffic was considered 
the chief and fundamental support of the British Colonies 
in America. The Earl of Dartmouth in reference to this 
trade, said in 1775 ‘‘we cannot allow the colonies to check 
or discourage in any manner, a trade so beneficial to the 
Nation.’”*? As public sentiment against slavery was far- 
thest advanced in Massachusetts at this time it has been 
treated in more detail. Yet, paradoxically enough, actual 
legislative enactments against slavery found precedence in 
Rhode Island and Connecticut. Anti-slavery legislation in 
Rhode Island began in 1652, but, as has been pointed out, 
the law was flagrantly disobeyed, and Rhode Island be- 
came the greatest slave trading colony in New England. 
In 1708, an attempt was made to destroy the slave trade 
in Rhode Island'** by levying a prohibitive impost of three 
pounds upon every Negro imported into the colony. How- 
ever, the King disallowed this duty. 


The foremost opponents of slavery in Rhode Island, 
however, were the Quakers, and the ‘‘Society for the Prop- 
agation of the Gospel.’** The religious tenets of the 
Quakers swept them beyond the position taken by the Puri- 
tans upon slavery. George Fox, as early as 1671, had lifted 
up his voice against slavery but like John Adams a cen- 
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tury later, he advocated gradual emancipation.*® In 1717, 
the Quakers advised the ‘‘Friends’’ against sending slaves 
to be sold anywhere. In 1727, the ‘‘Friends’’ went still 
further and declared a ban upon slave importations.’* Tom 
Hazard of South Kingstown, was one of the first to feel 
the pricks of conscience and to emancipate his slaves; Jere- 
miah Austen did the same. John Woolman, a Quaker of 
New Jersey, preached eloquently against slavery in Rhode 
Island from 1747 to 1760. In 1773, the Quakers boldly de- 
clared that all slaves of ‘‘Friends’’ should be set free. Re- 
fusal was to be punished by dismissal from the Quaker 
Society. So courageous was the position adopted by these 
people upon the slave issue, that they even dismissed 
Governor Hopkins from the Society, which culminated in 
his losing the governorship. Moses Brown, his friend, 
having freed his slaves in preparation, superseded him.’” 
In 1774, the ‘‘Committee of Seven,’’ at its yearly meeting 
in Newport, resolved to use every influence to bring about 
a cessation of the slave trade and also to effect the aboli- 
tion of slavery.’* 

The legislature passed a law in 1757, imposing a penalty 
of five hundred pounds upon any person kidnapping slaves 
out of the province. But this legislation was in the interest 
of the slave holder. In 1774, due to the pressure of the 
Quakers and the ‘‘Society for the propagation of the Gos- 
pel,’’ and also as an economic thrust at England, Rhode Is- 
land passed a bill prohibiting the slave trade. This enact- 
ment declared that any Negro brought into the colony 
should be set free immediately upon landing. It did not 
purpose to end slavery, for any person from an adjoining 
province might bring his slave into the colony, provided 
that his stay there, as in Massachusetts, did not exceed one 
year. Anyone bringing a slave from Africa or the West 
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Indies was required to post a bond of one hundred pounds 
to export him within a year. Violations of this law imposed 
a penalty of one hundred pounds.’” Well-intentioned as 
this was, it availed little against the avarice of the Rhode 
Island slave merchants, and it was not until long after the 
Federal Government in 1818 had declared the slave trade 
‘‘piracy,’’ and Rhode Island Sea Captains had paid the 
extreme penalty, did the merchants of that community fin- 
ally renounce this profitable cruel practice.*” 


Connecticut, famed for its conservatism throughout the 
colonial period, exhibited this same tendency in regard to 
slavery within its borders. Very little is known concern- 
ing the anti-slavery movement in this colony during colo- 
nial times. Still it is patent that toward the revolutionary 
era, the reasonableness and the justice of holding Negroes 
in bondage began to be questioned. Some even released 
their slaves outright. One man in Norwich, not only manu- 
mitted his three slaves, but as a compensation for their 
services leased them a valuable farm on exceedingly rea- 
sonable terms.” Just before the actual outbreak of hos- 
tilities the clergy, led by Ezra Stiles, Dr. Jonathan Edwards 
and Levi Hart, raised their voices in behalf of the libera- 
tion of the slaves.*? Their sentiments quickly took root 
and soon the newspapers carried anti-slavery appeals of 
more than lukewarm sentiments.”* Such an article ap- 
peared in The Norwich Packet, July 7, 1774. It was ad- 
dressed to the Sons of Liberty in America, and in unequivo- 
— eal terms it thundered against the inconsistency of plead- 
ing for liberty, while holding an alien people in bondage. 
The author saw in the impending conflict between the 
mother country and the colonies, a just punishment for their 
(the colonists’) sins. ‘‘Thou that teachest another,’’ it 
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went on, ‘‘teachest not thou thyself? Thou that preachest 
a man should not steal, dost thou steal? Yes, verily we 
do. A black cloud witnesseth against us, and our own 
mouths condemn us..... Can we expect to be free, so long 
as we are determined to enslave?’’ The writer signed him- 
self (Honesty). 

The Resolves of the Danbury Town Meeting of Decem- 
ber 12, 1774, stigmatized slavery as ‘‘one of the crying 
sins of our land,’’ and hoped that ‘‘something further might 
be done for the relief of such as are now in a state of slavery 
in the colony, and such as may hereafter be born of par- 
ents in that unhappy condition.’’?* 

Although the growth of liberal ideas is clearly depicted 
by the foregoing resolutions, what was to be the chief 
factor in the abolition of the slave trade in Connecticut was 
the economic motive. Slaves reached their high-water mark 
in Connecticut in 1774, when six thousand five hundred and 
sixty-two were counted, comprising nearly one twentieth 
of the total population of the colony. This was an economic 
burden upon free white laborers, who saw prospective em- 
ployment precluded by slave labor. Therefore, Connecti- 
cut in order to relieve this condition and also to cripple 
England’s trade, took steps to throttle the source of this 
black labor supply, and in October, 1774, the legislature 
passed a law providing that ‘‘No Indian, Negro or Mulatto, 
slave shall at any time hereafter be brought into this state 
by sea or land, from any place or places whatsoever, to be 
disposed of, left or sold within this State.’ A penalty of 
one hundred pounds was imposed for each violation of this 
act. Later the sum was placed at three hundred and thirty- 
four dollars.?” 

The foregoing is a brief résumé of slavery in New Eng- 
land during the colonial period, and a summary of the move- 
ment to abolish this practice down to the actual outbreak 
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of the Revolution. At this time agitation against slavery 
was general in all of the colonies, but only i.hode Island 
and Connecticut by abolishing the slave trade had made 
any definite movement to get rid of the institution. Actual 
emancipation had to wait until after the colonies had be- 
come independent states. 


Lorenzo J. GREENE 
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MANUMISSION PAPERS OF FREE PEOPLE OF COLOR OF PETERSBURQG, 
VIRGINIA, DEEDS OF EMANCIPATION OF NEGROES FREEING NEGROES 


Deed 
Book, No. 8 
p. 889, 


Deed Book, 
No. 9, p. 60. 


1. John Updike to Rheuben Rhenalds. 


Know all men by these presents that I John Updike (a 
free man of color) of the town of Petersburg in the 
State of Virginia have manumitted, emancipated, and 
set free, and do by these presents manumit, emancipate, 
and set free a certain Negro man named Rheuben Rhen- 
alds, lately purchased by me from Shadrach Brander, 
so that the said Rheuben Rhenalds shall be and remain 
free from this time henceforth forever. In testimony 
whereof, I have hereto set my hand and affixed my seal 
and delivered to the said Rheuben Rhenalds this his 
deed of emancipation this 17th day of November, one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty-one. 
JOHN UPDIKE 


2. Patsy Scott to Arthur Wyatt. 


Know all men by these presents that I Patsy Scott a 
free woman of color of the town of Petersburg, and 
State of Virginia, do hereby emancipate, set free, and 
forever discharge from bondage my man slave called 
Arthur or Arthur Wyatt, upon this condition and none 
other, that the said Negro man slave Arthur, shall im- 
mediately leave the State of Virginia, and if he at any 
time hereafter return to the said State of Virginia with- 
out my consent first had & obtained in writing, attested 
by two, or more witnesses, I hereby reserve and retain 
the right of having him apprehended and sold as a slave, 
in the same manner, in all respects as if his deed of 
emancipation had never been made. In witness whereof 
I have hereunto set my hand & seal this 10th day of 
November, 1832. 

her 

PatTsEYy Scorr 
mark 


These documents were taken from the records of the Hustings Court of 
Petersburg, Virginia, by Professor Luther P. Jackson. 
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3. Samuel V. Brown to Alice Brown (wife). 


Know all men by these presents, that I, Samuel V. 
Brown of the town of Petersburg, have manumitted, 
emancipated and set free, and I do by these presents 
manumit, emancipate, and set free, my wife, Alice Brown 
a woman purchased by me from Mary Ann Vizonneau 
by her bill of sale dated the 24th day of June, 1831 and 
of record in the Hustings court of Petersburg, the said 
woman being called in the said bill of sale ‘‘ Else Scott’’ 
and I hereby invest my said wife Alice Brown with all 
the rights and privileges of a free person of color which 
it is in my power to vest her. She is a woman of yellow 
complexion, five feet four inches high, and about twenty 
eight years old. In testimony whereof, I have hereunto 
set my hand and affixed my seal this Ist day of No- 


vember A.D. 1887. SAMUEL V. Brown 


4. Robin Jackson to Joe Jackson (son). 

Know all men by these presents, that I Robin Jackson 
alias Meade of the town of Petersburg, for and in con- 
sideration of the natural love and affection which I 
bear to my son Joe Jackson alias Meade have manumitted 
emancipated and set free the said Negro boy slave named 
Joe Jackson alias Meade a son of mine and I hereby 
declare him the said Joe Jackson alias Meade to be 
entirely liberated from slavery and entitled to all the 
rights and privileges of a free person with which it is 
in my power to vest him. He the said Joe Jackson 
alias Meade is a boy of dark complexion about four feet 
nine inches high and will be fifteen years old on the 
10th day of January next: subject however to the pro- 
visions of an agreement entered into of date the 30th of 
March 1833 between Patrick Foley and myself binding 
my said son Joe Jackson alias Meade to live with the 
said Foley from that date to the end of seven years then 
next ensuing. As witness my hand and seal this 5th day 
of October 1835. his 


Rosin JACKSON, alias MEADE 
mark 
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mag yp Addison Crawford to Mary Crawford (wife). 


Know all men by these presents, that I, Addison Craw- 

ford, a free man of color, of the town of Petersburg, Va., 

do hereby emancipate, set free, and forever discharge 
from bondage my wife Mary Crawford, to all intents 
and in all respects as effectually as if she had never been 
my slave, or as if she had never been in bondage. In 
testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and | 
affixed my seal this 16th day of January 1840. 

ADDISON CRAWFORD 


Deed Book, 6, Jane Minor to Phebe Jackson. 
no. II, p. 518. { 


I Jane Minor (otherwise called Gensey Snow) have this 
day manumitted, emancipated, & set free a mulatto 
woman slave by name Phebe (otherwise called Phebe 
Jackson) which I lately purchased of Miss Martha Hill 
as appears by their bill of sale hereby annexed as a part 
of their deed of emancipation and I do declare the said 
slave Phebe to be entitled to all the rights & privileges ! 
of a free person with which it is in my power to invest 
her. In testimony whereof I have hereto set my hand & 
affixed my seal this twenty second day of July 1840. 
her ( 
JANE MINoR? 
mark 
We Martha A. Hill & Sarah V. Hill have received of 
Jane Minor the sum of six hundred dollars in full con- 
sideration for a mulatto slave woman slave named Phebe \ 
who has resided in Petersburg for some years past & 
who has been employed generally in nursing sick people 
& leeching ete. in said town and we hereby warrant 
unto the said Jane Minor (otherwise called Gensey 
Snow) the right & title to said slave against all persons 
whatsoever. In testimony whereof we have hereto set 
our hands & affixed our seal the 14th day of July 1840. 
MartHa 
Sarau 


*This Jane Minor was the mother-in-law of Joseph Jenkins Roberts of 
Liberia fame. 
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7. Jane Minor to Daniel, George, Martha, Rebecca, 
Arena, and Alfred Smith. 

I, Jane Minor, otherwise called Gensey Snow, have this 
day emancipated & set free five mulatto children slaves 
belonging to me by name Daniel, George, Martha, Re- 
becca, Arena, and Alfred Smith and I do hereby declare 
the said slaves to be henceforth entitled to all the rights 
& privileges of free persons with which it is in my power 
to invest them; they being the children of Emily Smith 
whom I purchased this day of David May as will appear 
by his Bill of sale hereto annexed. In testimony where- 
of I have hereto set my hand & affixed my seal the 31st 
day of July 1840. 

her 

JANE MINOR 
mark 


I David May for & in consideration of the sum of fifteen 
hundred dollars by Jane Minor (otherwise called Gen- 
sey Snow) to me in hand paid the receipt whereof is 
hereby acknowledged have bargained & sold & I do by 
these presents bargain & sell unto the said Jane Minor 
(otherwise called Gensey Snow) a mulatto woman slave 
by name Emily (otherwise called Emily Smith) and her 
five children namely, Daniel, George, Martha, Rebecca, 
Arena, and Alfred; the right and title to which said 
slaves I hereby warrant & defend unto the said Jane 
Minor or against the claims of all persons whatsoever. 
In testimony whereof I have hereto set my hand & affixed 
my seal this 31st day of July A.D. 1840. 
Davip May 


8. Betsy Jackson to William Jackson. 

Know all men by these presents that I Betsy Jackson, 
a free woman of color, of the town of Petersburg, have 
manumitted, emancipated and set free, and by these 
presents do manumit, emancipate and set free a Negro 
man slave, named William and known as William Jack- 
son, who on the 15th day of February 1845, was sold 
and delivered to me by W. F. Barksdale of the county 
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of Amelia, and I hereby declare him the said William 
Jackson to be entirely liberated from slavery and entitled 
to all the rights and privileges of a free person, with 
which it is in my power to vest him. He, the said Wil- 
liam hereby emancipated is a man of light complexion, 
straight black hair, walks very lame, is about 5 feet 5 
inches high and is about 34 years of age. In testimony 
whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed my seal 
this 2nd day of June 1849. 

her 

Betsy JACKSON 
mark 


9. Edward Brown to Sally Brown (wife). 

Know all men by these presents that I Edward Brown 
a free man of color of the town of Petersburg have manu- 
mitted, emancipated, and set free a Negro woman slave 
(my wife) named Sally Brown who was sold and de- 
livered to me by Thomas Wood of the said town as ap- 
pears by his bill of sale to me hereto annexed: and I 
hereby declare her the said Sally Brown to be entirely 
liberated from slavery, and entitled to all the rights 
and privileges of a free person with which it is in my 


‘power to vest her. She the said Sally Brown hereby 


emancipated is a woman of dark complexion and about 
forty five years of age. In testimony whereof, I have 
hereto set my hand and affixed my seal this 18th day of 
January A.D. 1850. 


his 
Epwarp Brown 
mark 


REVIEWS 


A Bibliography of the Negro in Africa and America, by Monroe N. 
Worx. (New York, The H. W. Wilson Company. 1928. Pp. 
xxi, 698. $12.00.) 


A bibliography that attempts to be both exhaustive and selective 
must inevitably be neither. There can be little doubt, however, 
that among the 17,000 titles in this work chosen from a collection 
of more than 30,000 the most advanced research worker will find 
ample material. The American student would have preferred per- 
haps a greater proportion of references in English. On the other 
hand, the compiler is not to be censured if most of us cannot easily 
read Portuguese, Latin, Italian, and Dutch. A number of students 
will probably find valuable the various publications in French, 
Spanish, and German. This bibliography thus conclusively estab- 
lishes the necessity for the ambitious student to perfect himself in 
foreign languages. It shows at the same time the extraordinarily 
vast preoccupation of European writers in African affairs, par- 
ticularly those of the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth cen- 
turies. 

Few men are as well qualified as Mr. Work to perform this mon- 
umental task of compilation. His Negro Year Book, which is too 
well-known to need any comment, has contained since its inception 
in 1912 a ‘‘Select Bibliography of the Negro.’’ But this, even in 
the 2,875 classified references listed in the 1925-26 edition, was 
‘‘eonfined almost exclusively to the Negro in the United States.’’ 
In 1921 the Carnegie Corporation and later Tuskegee Institute and 
the Phelps-Stokes Fund enabled Mr. Work to enlarge the scope of 
his work in America, to visit European libraries, and to confer 
with European authorities. Only such sustained interest, special 
qualifications, and unusual opportunities could have produced this 
bibliography that is indeed worthy to take a place among similar 
publications. 

The percentage of errors is surprisingly low in view of the 
tediousness and extent of the work. Other reviewers have already 
pointed out some of these errors. On page 651, for example, La- 
martine, the French poet, appears as a Negro whereas on page 449 
he is free from this ‘‘stigma.’’ More important than this, however, 
we feel, is the failure to indicate the race of authors when the book, 
rather than the author, is listed. Laura E. Wilkes, to cite only one 
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case, is Negro when listed by name (page 397), but does not have 
the indicative asterisk when she appears (page 474) as author 
under the title Frederick Douglass. In the case of authors who are 
listed only under the title of their book this is particularly re- 
grettable since it is impossible to determine their race. Thus, was 
John W. Thompson or F. M. Holland, who wrote biographies of 
Douglass, black or white? Inasmuch as this distinction is made 
when the authors are listed as such, consistency would have re- 
quired it likewise when names appear under book titles. In order 
to avoid any possible controversy, the compiler has wisely pointed 
out that such writers as Dumas pére and fils are Negroes according 
to our American standards. 

This reviewer will make no effort to mention titles that he 
thinks should have been included. Every specialist will find what 
he considers inexcusable disregard or unwise selection. For all 
practical purposes, nevertheless, these many titles lessen greatly the 
burden of the most advanced students in this field. This, it would 
appear, is the real test of the value of this work. The time spent 
in its compilation will be recovered many-fold in the weary hours 
saved to those who in the past have been compelled to pore over 
library cards and readers’ guides. With this stimulus Negro writ- 
ers should in coming years produce more authoritative, scholarly, 
and lasting contributions to Negro literature. This is particularly 
true if Mr. Work will continue this splendid compilation by an an- 
nual supplement. 

Rayrorp W. Logan 


Adventures of an African Slaver, the Life of Captain Theodore 
Canot, told to Brant Mayer, 1854. Now Edited with an Intro- 
duction. By Matcoum Cowtey. (New York: Albert and 
Charles Boni. 1928. Price $4.00.) 

To the instructor who with difficulty gets his students of Negro 
History to read such a scholarly book as Dr. Du Bois’ Suppression 
of the African Slave Trade, the life of Captain Canot will be a 
real blessing. Only the mature mind can read the scientific history. 
Even the high school student will follow with pleasure the picar- 
esque adventures of Don Teodoro Canot. Indeed, so unusual is 
his career that some have doubted the authenticity of an earlier 
work, by Brant Mayer, published in 1854. The book, however, 
is extant, and must have attracted an interested public for it was 
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printed in both French and English. It is quite possible that, 
appearing at almost the same time as Harriet Beecher Stowe’s 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin and in the very year of the Kansas-Nebraska 
Act, its appalling naivete helped to swell the numbers of the anti- 
slavery forces. 

No one can read the extraordinary career of this pirate without 
being convinced that even the would-be kind-hearted master and 
trader lost all his vaunted humane attitude when his pocketbook 
was at stake. The story of the Middle Passage at its best causes 
a shudder even today. We read again that ‘‘The slaves were laid 
on their sides, spoon-fashion, the bent knees of one fitting into 
the hamstrings of his neighbor. On some vessels, they could not 
even lie down; they spent the voyage sitting in each other’s laps. 

..’ The stench was terrific. A British officer testified that 
one could smell a slaver ‘‘five miles down wind.’’ It is not at all 
to be wondered at then that on one trip 136 out of 747 died. The 
trips on which only three out of 220 died must have been the 
exception. Indeed, sometimes, the entire cargo was permitted or 
forced to disappear forever in order to save the few traders and 
sailors on board. If the reader’s imagination cannot grasp the 
picture of the conditions under which the ‘‘Middle Passage’’ was 
effected, the pictures of Miguel Covarrubias will relieve him of all 
necessity for closing his eyes and puckering his eye brows. 

It has been stated that when profits in a given commerce rise as 
high as thirty per cent no municipal or international law can pre- 
vent the commerce. The prohibition situation is, of course, a case in 
point. How, then, could the stubborn determination, the luke- 
warm interest of the other European powers, the relative indiffer- 
ence of the United States prevent a trade, outlawed as it was, when 
that trade gave profits of over one hundred per cent. 

Mr. Cowley, on the whole, has followed the original text of 
1854. As so often happens, however, when a book of this kind is 
edited, the passages omitted are from our point of view worthy 
of inclusion. This is particularly true of the visit of Canot to 
the Bager tribe. Upon arriving among them, Canot expressed his 
surprise at finding all of his goods intact. Thereupon the proud 
African chief stated, very simply, ‘‘The Bagers are not Sousous or 
Mandingos, or Foulahs, or white men, for goods of a stranger not 
to be safe in their villages. We work for a living; we need little; 
the big ships never come up the river this far, and we know neither 
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how to rob our guests nor make war on one another to sell one 
another to the whites.’’ (From the French edition, p. 146.) While 
the present editor has by no means detected indications of African 
nobility, intelligence, and devotion, this direct testimony of honesty 
and of the refusal of an African tribe to engage in the slave trade 
would have been as pleasant reading today as it was a half-century 
ago. 
Mr. Cowley’s introduction is worthy of the tale that follows. 
We feel that this passage is indicative of his ability to write as 
well as to edit: ‘‘In Bonny River, where the slavers lay below the 
town, in seven fathoms of water; where fifteen vessels, English and 
French, had sometimes waited for black ivory; where the war 
canoes of the natives, with sixty men at the paddles and thirty 
bound captives in the bilge, came slipping down the silent waters 
from the interior; where the marine cemetery, on a sandy spit, was 
studded with crosses to the memory of sailors who had died of 
scurvy, dysentery, ague; where fever rose from the mangrove 
swamps and the air was almost solid with mosquitoes; in Bonny 
River, the haunt of crocodiles, sea-cows, sharks, grey parrots, where 
the bodies of slaves washed backwards and forwards with the tide, 
the women floating, it is said, face downwards; the men, on their 
backs, staring into perpetual clouds which were almost the colour 
of their eyes.”’ 

The story is told in such an entertaining way that we sometimes 
find ourselves urging Canot on, praying for his escape, and suf- 
fering with him. And yet one does not need to be vindictive not 
to regret the retribution that comes to him in the loss of his plan- 
tations. The curse of slavery that had spelled ruin and degrada- 
tion to Captain Canot, ‘‘the Captain-General and Ambassador-Ex- 
traordinary of all the slavers on the African Coast’’ was within six 
years to engulf the Southern States in a maelstrom from which 
they have not yet recovered. 


Economic Bases of Disunion in South Carolina. By Joun G. Van 
Deusen. (Columbia University Press, New York City, 1928. 
Pp. 360. Price $6.00.) 

This book is intended to give a new point of view of Southern 
history. It departs from the commonly accepted theory that the 
American Civil War was caused by slavery. The author believes 
that the ‘‘peculiar institution’? had some bearing on the conflict 
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but does not consider this the chief cause for the clash of the sec- 
tions. He feels that slavery itself was economic like such problems 
as the tariff, internal improvements, the national bank, the decline 
of Southern commerce, the failure of Southern manufactures, and 
the limitation of the Southern labor supply. On these important 
questions, too, certain parts of the South had varying attitudes be- 
cause of their differing economic interests. 

The treatise begins with a discussion of the economic aspect of 
nullification and then presents the effort for free trade. Following 
these come ‘‘Calculating the Value of the Union,’’ the ‘‘Bank and 
Sub-treasury,’’ ‘‘Direct Trade with Europe,’’ ‘‘Railroad Develop- 
ment,’’ ‘‘ Attempts to Diversify Industry,’’ and the ‘‘Slave Trade.”’ 
The aim throughout the book is to show that South Carolina, like 
the whole South, was not a progressive slavocracy but a region 
suffering under economic decline, the cause of which its leaders 
attributed to the unequal distribution of the benefits of the Federal 
Government. The author believes that, because the Southern States 
could not secure their economic independence in the Union, they 
became advocates of secession. 

The book, of course, does not contain any such detailed treat- 
ment of slavery and of the discussion of the institution as may be 
found in most books dealing with the ante bellum South. The 
Negro, however, could not be ignored altogther in a treatise of 
this sort. The book not only takes up the revival of the slave trade, 
but it makes reference to the supply of Negro food and clothing as 
factors in the tariff. It mentions also the Southern judicial de- 
cisions with respect to the Negro. 

The Negro, too, is presented as an important factor in certain 
economic developments in South Carolina. Negro labor on the 
railroads was considered profitable. In fact, several of these rail- 
roads were built altogether by slave labor. When masters found 
it unprofitable to use them on their plantations they hired them 
out to the railroads for higher wages. On one railroad large sub- 
scriptions of stock by masters were worked out by slaves. Although 
there had been statements to the contrary, railroad building by the 
slaves, according to the author, was a profitable investment. 

The author takes the same attitude also in the case of the 
Negroes in industry. There were persons who contended that slay- 
ery was a handicap to the South because the Negroes in their un- 
developed state could not be profitably used in manufacturing. 
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This author mentions a number of persons who made the experi- 
ment in the South; and because of their success in the use of slave 
labor they finally changed their attitude. Such successful experi- 
ments were conducted in Virginia, North Carolina, Alabama, and 
Georgia. In a few cases, too, the experiment worked out in such a 
way as to leave some employers with a preference for Negro labor. 
One of these employers thought that Negroes were preferable for 
the reason that they did not have to lose time in being educated 
as the whites had to be, and being subject to the will of their 
masters, there would be no change of employees as in the case of 
white operatives. 


The Capuchins in French Louisiana (1722-1766). By Cuaupe L. 
VoceL, O.M.Cap., Ph.D. (New York: Joseph F. Wagner, Ine. 
1928. Pp. 201.) 


This is a monograph in American church history. It is intended 
to throw light on the operations of the Capuchin Order, an autono- 
mous branch of the Friars Minor founded by St. Francis in 1209. 
Members of this order came to what is now the United States in 
the early Seventeenth Century. Port Royal, the present city of 
Annapolis in Nova Scotia, was the center of their mission. From 
this point they extended their operations toward the South. 

The purpose of the present monograph is to save from oblivion 
the missionary achievements of these Friars of Champagne who 
came to Louisiana. In the English language there is no satisfactory 
account of this mission. The author, however, does not lay any 
claim to finality. He refers to the work as a beginning and hopes 
that further research will yield additional documents dealing with 
Capuchin history in Louisiana. 

The book throws considerable light on the Negroes first brought 
into what is now the United States and the attitude of these mis- 
sionaries toward them. The extent to which the Negro figured in 
plans of the pioneers of that day was made evident by the obligation 
stipulated in the agreement of John Law to introduce into Louisi- 
ana three thousand slaves along with six thousand white persons. 
In this scheme, too, there were ample provision for missionaries 
and churches, providing for the salvation of all inhabitants, the 

‘*Indians, Savages, and Negroes.’’ The importances of the presence 
of the Negro is shown, too, in the Census of New Orleans, of No- 
vember 24, 1721, which reported one hundred and forty-five men, 
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sixty-five women, thirty-eight children, twenty-nine white servants, 
one hundred and seventy-two Negroes, and twenty-one Indian slaves. 
Repeated orders were given to look after the spiritual interest of 
these inhabitants regardless of their race or color, whether they 
were savage, Indian or Negro. The book, as a whole, is striking 
evidence of the fair-mindedness of these fathers of the American 
Catholic Church. 
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NOTES 


The Summer Meeting of the Social Science Research Council 
was held as usual on the campus of Dartmouth College at Hanover, 
New Hampshire. Three Negroes attended as members of the Ad- 
visory Committee on Interracial Relations. These were Charles S. 
Johnson, Monroe N. Work, and Carter G. Woodson. Mr. Forrester 
B. Washington attended as a guest of this committee. 


During the month of July, C. G. Woodson, the Director of 
the Association for the Study of Negro Life and History, extended 
his research into the social and economic conditions of the Negroes 
in the South by an extensive trip through Alabama. He visited 
many of the important points in the State but spent most of his 
time in Mobile, Montgomery, and Birmingham. 


Mr. Lorenzo J. Greene, an investigator of the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History, is making a study of the 
development of the Negro in occupations. The study is well on 
the way toward completion and will doubtless be brought to a close 
within a few months. 

The field work of the investigators of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History has made more manifest the need 
for the employment of a special worker to devote all of his time to 
the collection of historical materials bearing on the Negro. The 
Association is endeavoring to raise the necessary funds for this 
particular effort. 

Mr. L. P. Jackson, a frequent contributor to the JoURNAL OF 
Necro History, will further equip himself for serious research by 
studying the coming year in the Department of History in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Mr. C. Glenn Carrington, a product of Virginia Union Uni- 
versity, and recently a student of the New York School of Social 
Work, has been enabled through the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History and Harvard University to do graduate 
work in the Department of Anthropology in that Institution during 
the coming year. 


Frederic Bancroft has published through the Johns Hopkins 
Press his study of Calhoun and the South Carolina Nullification 
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Movement. A review of this work will appear in the next issue of 
the JOURNAL or HiIstroy. 

The first and final volume of La Découverte de l’Afrique au 
Moyen Age has been published by the Egyptian Royal Geographical 
Society in Paris. 

Messrs. Metheun have published in London a study of Slavery 
in the Roman Empire by R. H. Barrow. 

The Cambridge University Press announces that it has in prepa- 
ration, in a limited edition, the Book of Saints of the Ethiopian 
Church translated by Sir E. A. Willis Budge. This book in four 
volumes will be the first complete translation in any language of the 
Ethiopic Synaxarium. 
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G. Woopson. 

The Development of the Negro Public School System in Missouri, by 
Henry S. WILLIAMS. 

— Education in Negro Colleges and Universities, by Davip H. 

IMS. 

The Aftermath of Nat Turner’s Insurrection, by JouN W. CROMWELL. 

Slavery in Canada, by WiLL1AM RENWICK RIDDELL. 

Diplomatic Relations between the United States and Great Britain 
bearing on the Return of Negro Slaves, 1783-1828, by Arnett G. 
LINDSAY. 

The Negro in Politics, by Norman P. ANDREWS. 

Henry Bibb, a Colonizer, by Frep LANDON. 

Myrtilla Miner, by G. Smita WorMLeEy. 

It contains also 93 pages of documents of the following series: 

An Act concerning the Indians of Massachusetts. 

Some Negro Members of Reconstruction Conventions and Legisla- 
tures and of Congress, compiled by Monroe N. Work. 
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John G. Thompson, the Original Carpet-bagger. 

Additional information and corrections in Reconstruction Records. 

Speech of William H. Gray in the Arkansas Constitutional Conven- 
tion, 1868. 

A letter addressed to the City Council of Washington, in 1833. 

A Prince William County, Virginia, Court Record of 1756. 

Letters on Reconstruction. 


Volume VI contains 361 pages of the following current articles: 

Fifty Years of Negro Citizenship as qualified by the United States 
Supreme Court, by Carter G. Woopson. 

Remy Ollier, a Mauritian Journalist and Patriot, by CHARLES H. 
WESLEY. 

A Negro Colonization Project in Mexico, 1895, by J. Frep Rippy. 

The Economie Condition of the Negroes of New York Prior to 1861, 
by ARNeETT G. Lrnpsay. 

Making West Virginia a Free State, by A. A. Taytor. 

Canadian Negroes and the John Brown Raid, by FrRep Lanpon. 

The Negro and the Spanish Pioneers in the New World, by J. Frep 
Rippy. 

The Material Culture of Ancient Nigeria, by Wituiam Leo Hans- 
BERRY. 

The Negro in South Africa, by Davin A. LANE, JR. 

The Baptism of Slaves in Prince Edward Island, by Witu1am R. 
RIDDELL. 

The Negro Migration of 1916-1918, by HENDERSON H. DONALD. 

Volume VI contains also 144 pages of the following documents: 

James Madison’s Attitude toward the Negro. 

Advice given Negroes a Century Ago. 

The Appeal of the American Convention of Abolition Societies to 
Anti-slavery Groups. 

Reports of the American Convention of Abolition Societies on Negroes 
and on Slavery, their Appeals to Congress, and their Addresses to 
the Citizens of the United States. 

Volume VII contains 315 pages of the following current articles: 
Slave Society on the Southern Plantation, by Frances L. Hunter. 
The Evolution of the Negro Baptist Church, by Wautrer H. Brooks. 
Early Negro Education in West Virginia, by Carter G. Woopson. 
First Negro Churches in the District of Columbia, by JoHN W. Crom- 

WELL. 

Negro Congressmen a Generation After, by ALRUTHEUS A. TAYLOR. 

The Priority of the Silver Bluff Church and its Promoters, by WALTER 
H. Brooks. 

The Negroes in Mauritius, by A. F. Fokerr. 

The Anderson Fugitive Case, by FREp LANDON. 

A Negro Senator, by G. Davi Houston. 

Lincoln’s Emancipation Plan, by Harry S. BLAcKISTON. 

The Journal of Isaaco, by L. N. FErret. 

Brazilian and United States Slavery compared, by HerBert B. ALEX- 
ANDER. 

The Origins of Abolition in Santo Domingo, by Grorce W. Brown. 
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Canadian Negroes and the Rebellion of 1837, by Frep LANDON. 
Lott Cary, the Colonizing Missionary, by Mites Mark FIsHEr. 


Volume VII contains also 84 pages of the following documents: 

The Experience of a Georgia Peon—My Escape from Bondage. 

Extracts and Letters collected by R. E. Park and Booker T. Wash- 
ington. 

Extracts from Newspapers showing the Disorders of Reconstruction, 
collected by R. E. Park. 

Materials from the Serapbook of W. A. Hayne, collected by M. N. 
Work. 

Letters, Addresses, and the like throwing Light on the Career of 
Lott Cary. 

Volume VIII contains 360 pages of the following current articles: 

The Educational Efforts of the Freedman’s Bureau and Freedman’s 
Aid Societies in South Carolina, 1862-1872, by L. P. JAcKSoN. 

The Religion of the American Negro Slave: His Attitude toward Life 
and Death, by G. R. Witson. 

Prudence Crandall, by G. SmirH WorMLeEy. 

The Teaching of Negro History, by J. W. Ben. 

Negro Biography, by Pau. W. L. JONEs. 

Haiti and the United States, by GrorcE W. Brown. 

Paul Cuffe, by H. N. SHERwoop. 

Negro Servitude in the United States, by T. R. Davis. 

Three Elements of African Culture, by Gorpon B. HANcock. 

Methodism and the Negro in the United States, by J. C. HarTze.u. 

Notes on the Slave in Nouvelle France, by WILLIAM RENWICK RIDDELL. 

Abram Hannibal, the Favorite of Peter the Great, by ALBERT PARRY. 

Movement of the Negroes from the East to the Gulf States from 1830 
to 1850, by ALRUTHEUS A. TAYLOR. 

Negroes in Domestic Service in the United States, by EuizaBetH Ross 
HAYNES. 

Volume VIII contains also 60 pages of the following documents: 
Extracts from Newspapers and Magazines. 

Anna Murray-Douglass—My Mother as I Reeall Her, by Rosetta 
DovuGuLas SPRAGUE. 

Frederick Douglass in Ireland. 

The Will of Paul Cuffe. 

Banishment of the Free People of Color from Cineinnati. 

First Protest against Slavery in the United States. 

A Negro Pioneer in the West. 

Concerning the Origin of Wilberforce. 

Documents and Comments on Benefit of Clergy as applied to Slaves, 
by K. Boyp. 

Volume IX contains 381 pages of the following current articles: 
Elizabethan Seamen and the African Slave Trade, by L. P. Jackson. 
The Fugitive Slave Law of 1793 and its Antecedents, by C. W. A. 

Davin. 
Further Notes on the Slave in Canada, by W1LL1AM RENWICK RIDDELL. 
The National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, by 
M. W. Ovineton. 
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The Urban League Movement, by L. HoLurncswortH Woop. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association among Negroes, by J. E. 

Feeding Slaves, by R. H. Taytor. 

The Negro in South Carolina during the Reconstruction, by A. A. 
TAYLOR. 

Volume IX also contains 128 pages of the following documents: 

How I hid a Union Spy, by HannrBaL ARMSTRONG. 

Free Negro Owners of Slaves in the United States in 1830. 

Dispatches of Spanish Officials bearing on the Free Negro Settlement 
of Gracia Real de Santa Teresa de Mose, Florida, collected, by 
IRENE A. WRIGHT. 

Absentee Ownership of Slaves in the United States in 1830. 

Volume X contains 313 pages of dissertations entitled: 

Amherstburg, Terminus of the Underground Railroad, by Frep Lan- 
DON. 

A Carpet-Bagger in South Carolina, by Louis F. Post. 

The Leclere Instructions, by Cart Lupwia LOKKE. 

Liberia after the World War, by FREDERICK Star. 

The Origin of Hampton Institute, by L. P. Jackson. 

The Negro Policy of Christopher Codrington, by C. 8S. S. Hiauam. 

Le Code Noir, by Winu1Am Renwick 

The Kidnapping of Dr. Rufus Bratton, by Frep Lanpon. 

Aphra Behn’s Oroonoko, by Epwin D. JOHNSON. 

Ten Years of Collecting and Publishing the Records of the Negro, by 
C. G. Woopson. 

The Abolition of the Brazilian Slave Trade, by JANE ELIzaBerit 
ADAMS. 

The Bustill Family, by ANNE BustILu Situ. 

It contains also the following valuable documents: 

Letters of Negroes addressed to the American Colonization Society. 

Letters of Negroes to Antislavery Workers and Agencies. 

Volume XI contains 527 pages of dissertations entitled: 

What the Negro Church has done, by R. A. Carter. 

The Contribution of the Negro to the Religious Life of America, by 
L. W. KYLEs. 

The Domestic Slave Trade in the District of Columbia, by Wimu1aM 
T. LAPRADE. 

Some Plans for Colonizing Liberated Slaves in Hispanic America, by 
N. ANDREW N. CLEVEN. 

The Negro in the Reconstruction of Virginia, by A. A. TAyLor. 

Rural Economic Progress of the Negro in Virginia, by James S. 
RUSSELL. 

The Federal Government and the Negro Soldier, 1861-1865, by FRED 
A. SHANNON. 

Slavery on the British West India Plantations in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, by FranK WESLEY PITMAN. 

This volume contains also 125 pages of the following documents: 

An Account of the Negro Rebellion on St. Croix, Danish West Indies, 
1759, by WALDEMAR WESTERGAARD. 

Letters of Negroes largely personal and private, by the Eprror. 

Volume XII contains 254 pages of dissertations entitled: 
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The Church School as a Factor in Negro Life, by Rurus E. CLEMENT. 
The Education of the Negro in Charleston, South Carolina, before the 
Civil War, by C. W. Birnie. 
Encouragement of the Slave Trade, by WimLti1AM RENWICK RIDDELL. 
Negro History Week, by Carter G. Woopson. 
The Civil Rights Law of 1875, by L. E. Murpny. 
A Side-Light on Anglo-American Relations, 1839-1858, by ANNIE 
HE .oise ABEL and FRANK J. KLINGBERG. 
The Free Negroes of Petersburg, Virginia, by LuTHER P. JACKSON. 
Racial Conflict in Africa, by W. D. Hamsuy. 
Thomas Hughes and Slavery, by JosePpH H. Park. 
The Ku Klux Klan in South Carolina, 1868-1871, by Francis B. 
SIMPKINS. 
Cudjo’s Own Story of the Last African Slaver, by Zora NEALE 
| In this volume are found also 400 pages of the following documents: 
| Letters of William Lloyd Garrison to John B. Vashon. 
Letters of George Bonga. 
| Papers bearing on the Negro in Cuba in the Seventeenth Century. 


Correspondence of Lewis Tappan and others with the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 
Anti-Slavery Petitions presented to the Virginia Legislature. 
) Volume XIII contains 340 pages of dissertations entitled: 
| The Rise of the Negro Magazine, by CHARLES S. JOHNSON. 
The Struggle of the Slave for Physical Freedom, by A. H. Gorpon. 
Henry Highland Garnett, by Brewer. 
The Slave in New York, by WiturAmM RENwick RIDDELL. 
Negro History Week, by C. G. Woopson. 
Charles Sumner and the Rights of the Negro, by Cart M. FRASURE. 
Abolition Literature in the Mails, by W. SHERMAN SAVAGE. 
Notes on Great Britain and Canada with Respect to Refugees, by 
| Renwick RIDDELL. 
The First Panama Mission and Congress of the United States, by N. 
ANDREW N, CLEVEN. 
| i Negro in the History of the Pacifie Northwest, by W. SHERMAN 
AVAGE, 
| The Liverpool Movement for the Abolition of the Slave Trade, by 
| JEAN TREPP. 
JOHN B. Russwurm, by W. M. Brewer. 
| The Operation of the Mandate System in Africa, by Rayrorp W. 
LOGAN. 
The Mohammedan Slave Trade, by JAMES HuGo JOHNSTON, JR. 
Slaveholding New England and its Awakening, by LorENzo J. GREENE. 
, In this volume are found also 195 pages of the following documents: 
Manumission petitions presented to the Virginia Legislature. 
Records illustrating the Condition of Negro Refugees in Upper 
| Canada. 
Jay’s Treaty and the Negro. 
A Celebration of the Anniversary of Emancipation in Hamilton, 
Canada. 
Extracts from the Records of the African Societies. 
Manumission Papers from the Court Records of Petersburg, Virginia. 


A SIDE-LIGHT ON 
ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


1839-1858 


Furnished by the Correspondence of Lewis Tappan 
and Others with the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society 


Edited 
With Introduction and Notes 


by 


ANNIE HELOISE ABEL, Ph.D. (Yale) 


(Alice Freeman Palmer Fellow of the A. A. U. W., 1925-1926; 
Some time Professor of History, Smith College) 


and 
FRANK J. KLINGBERG, Ph.D. (Yale) 


(Professor of History, University of California at Los Angeles) 


These papers are chiefly letters from Lewis Tappan, Corre- 
sponding Secretary of the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, to the Secretary of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society. It was among the archives of the latter that 
these papers were discovered by Dr. Abel. It was while she 
was engaged in the prosecution of further researches as to slave- 
holding among the Indians that she found these letters buried 
among the regular files of the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines’ 
Protection Society, which is the present representative of the 
Society with which Lewis Tappan corresponded. Of the his- 
torical value of the TAPPAN PAPERS there can be no doubt. 


Pp. 407 Price $3.15 by mail 


The Association for the Study of Negro Life and History, Inc. 
1638 Ninth Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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Free Negro Heads of Families in 


the United States in 1830 


A VALUABLE STATISTICAL REPORT 


COMPILED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF AND EDITED BY 


DR. CARTER G. WOODSON 
Editor of the Journal of Negro History 


HE aim of this report on the Free Negro Heads of Families is to 

facilitate the further study of this neglected group. Most of these 

people have been forgotten. Persons supposedly well informed in 
history are surprised to learn today that about a half million, almost one- 
seventh of the Negroes of this country, were free prior to the emancipa- 
tion in 1865. It is hardly believed that a considerable number of Negroes 
were owners of slaves themselves, and in some cases controlled large 
plantations. 


There were several reasons for selecting the census of 1830. In the 
first place, the earlier reports do not give as much information as the 
census of 1830. At that time, moreover, the free Negroes had about 
reached their highest mark as a distinct class. The reaction which set in 
earlier in the century restricted their freedom and in many cases expelled 
them from the South. This census, then, evidently reports the names of a 
larger number of representative free Negroes than any other census 
prior to their debasement to a lower status or their migration from the 
South. This trek reached its highest point between 1830 and 1835. Most 
of the free Negroes in the North in 1830, therefore, had been there for 
some years. 


Having in some cases economic interests in common with the whites, 
the Negro heads of families when slaveholders often enjoyed the same 
social standing. It was not exceptional for them to attend the same 
church, to educate their children in the same private school, and to fre- 
quent the same places of amusement. Under such circumstances misce- 
genation easily followed. 


By 1840 the trend toward degrading the free Negro to a lower 
status had become evident even in the apparently benevolent slaveholding 
states. Just before the outbreak of the Civil War the free Negro was 
receiving practically no consideration in the South and very little in the 
North. History here repeats itself, then, in showing the varying attitude 
of the whites toward the blacks in the cycles of national development. 


350 pages $5.00 net $5.15 by mail 


The Ass’n for the Study of Negro Life and History, Inc. 
1538 Ninth Street, N.W. Washington, D. C. 


Negro Orators and their Orations 


500 Pages _ Price $5.00 net, $5.25 by mail 


By 


CARTER G. WOODSON, Ph.D. 
Editor of the Journal of Negro History 


OR some time there has been a demand for a work giving 

the most informing essays, lectures and orations of the dis- 
tinguished thinkers of African blood. To inspire the Negro 
youth he must know the strivings of others of his group, who 
have wrought well in the uplift and the defense of their race. 
This work of Dr. Woodson meets this urgent need. 


This work presents an unbroken development of the 
thought of the Negro as it found expression in the spokesmen 
of the race. Each leader is introduced with an excellent por- 
trait and an informing sketch of his life. Then follows the 
orations and the like in which the spokesman has given ex- 
pression to the feelings of his particular group and suggested a 
program for the realization of its dreams. How these utter- 
ances connected with other thought and what they accom- 
plished for the good of the cause may be studied further by 
using the footnotes appearing from page to page. 


The sketches in themselves constitute a brief history of the 
Negro in America and the speeches give the inside view of the 
forces at work among the Negroes and their reaction to such 
agencies. In each case there is a striking portraiture of a great 
subject, and on the whole, an absorbing story of palpitating life, 
a panoramic picture of all the leading activities that constituted 
the life of the Negro. There is no better work to recommend 
either to the school or to the home. This book will undoubtedly 
take place among the most valuable works hitherto published 
in this neglected field. 


725 pages $5.00 net $5.25 by mail 


The Associated Publishers, Inc. 


1538 Ninth Street, Northwest Washington, D. C. 
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EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
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Active Membership, $3.00 Life Membership, $75.00 


Five Ways to Help This Cause: 


Subscribe to the JOURNAL 
Become a member of the Association 
Contribute to our Research Fund 


Collect and send us the historical materials bearing 
on the Negroes of your community 


Urge every Negro to write us all he knows about his 
family history 


$20,000 NEEDED 


Help us raise annually the sum of $20,000 to finance the 
work of collecting and publishing the materials bearing on 
Negro life and history. Our efforts have hitherto been re- 
stricted to what we have been able to induce interested in- 
dividuals to undertake in their respective localities. Moving at 
this slow rate and in such an unsystematic way, the work will 
proceed so slowly that many valuable documents and the testi- 
monies of slaves and masters will be lost to the world and the 
story of the Negro will perish with him. 


To raise this fund we are appealing to all persons profess- 
ing an interest in the propagation of the truth. We need 


4 persons to contribute annually $1,000 each 
8 persons to contribute annually 500 each 
16 persons to contribute annually 250 each 
20 persons to contribute annually 100 each 


40 persons to contribute annually 50 each 
80 persons to contribute annually 25 each 
200 persons to contribute annually 10 each 


The dual effort of the Association makes its work more 
expensive than that of other scientific movements. This un- 
dertaking differs from most of such enterprises in that it unites 
the efforts of both a learned society and a bureau of research. 
The Association is concerned with the discussion, publication, 
and circulation of historical materials, and at the same time it 
employs investigators to explore fields of Negro history hither- 
to neglected or unknown. This work cannot be successfully 
prosecuted with less than $20,000 a year; and if we hope to 
develop it in all of its aspects to prevent the Negro from be- 
coming a negligible factor in the thought of the world, the in- 
come must be much larger than this. 


All contributions should be sent to S. W. RuTHERFoRD, 
Secretary-Treasurer of The Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History, 1538 Ninth Street, Northwest, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


The Association is incorporated and the Secretary- 
Treasurer is bonded. 
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THE EVERLASTING STAIN 


By KELLY MILLER 
Author of Race Adjustment and Out of the House of Bondage 


When a new book is announced by Kelly Miller, the public 
becomes expectant. Tor the past quarter of a century he has 
covered the wide range of the race problem in newspaper and 
magazine articles, book reviews, government documents, 
pamphlets and books. He is undoubtedly the greatest 
pamphleteer of the Negro race, having distributed over half a 
million documents in this form. He has perfected the epistolary 
style of polemics beyond most writers of this age. His open 
letters to Thomas Dixon, Jr., and to Presidents Roosevelt, Wil- 
son and Harding will take rank with the epistolary literature 
of all time. Kelly Miller is also without doubt the greatest 
essayist the Negro race has yet produced. His trenchant style, 
logic of treatment and comprehensiveness of presentation give 
his work a distinct place in the literature of the race problem. 

His published volumes—Race Adjustment, Out of the 
House of Bondage, and An Appeal to Conscience—contain 
scattered collections of his essays. No collection of books which 
professes to treat the race problem can be considered complete 
without these volumes. 

The present volume—The Everlasting Stain—contains 
Kelly Miller’s reflections on the World War and its aftermath. 
Nowhere else will the reader find quite so free and candid dis- 
cussion of this world-changing epoch upon the fate of the 
Negro race. 

PRESS COMMENTS 


Boston Transcript—Written in a clear decisive style with a comprehensive and convincing 
command of the subject. 
. Boston Post—Kelly Miller is one of the most thoughtful writers and best stylist of the 

egro race. 

New York Tribune—Professor Miller is an able Negro leader—a man who has a keen and 
well trained mind. 

Detroit Times—Kelly Miller has the soul of an artist and an idealist. We cannot but be 
carried away with the splendid fervor for our Negro brother after reading Prof. Miller’s book. 
It is as big as all outdoors and aims at a readjustment on the highest principles. 

Pittsburgh Courier—The volume constitutes a strong and uncompromising appeal to the 
best there is in man. 


375 pages $2.50 net $2.65 by mail 


THE ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS 
1538 9th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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A college that has its students devote one-half their 
time to actual, useful work is so in line with com- 
mon sense that we are amazed that the idea had to 
be put in execution by an ex-slave as a life-saver for 
his disenfranchised race. Our great discoveries are al- 
ways accidents; we work for one thing and get an- 


Perhaps there is a deserv- 
ing young man or woman in 
your community who needs 
A CHANCE, 


If so, perhaps Tuskegee 
Institute offers the very op- 
portunity which he wants, 


other. I expect that the day will come, and ere long, 
when the great universities of the world will have to 
put the Tuskegee Idea into execution in order to save 
themselves from being distanced by the Colored Race.” 
—Elbert Hubbard in “A Little Journey to Tuskegee.” 


Tuskegee is not only a 
school. It is an institution; 
an influence, 


It helps the worthy student 
to help himself. 


Location unsurpassed for Healthfulness. 
Forty trades and industries for young men and women. 
Excellent Library and Normal Course. 
Smith-Hughes Vocational Courses for advanced students. 
Industries 


Home Economics Agriculture 


Tuskegee Institute is no place for sluggards. From rising bell to taps, there is a full 


program—drill, class-room, shop, farm, etc. Perhaps your boy needs just the sort of 
training which Tuskegee offers. Write for catalogue and information. 


ROBERT R. MOTON, Principal 


Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 


Two Valuable School Books Now Available 


AFRICAN MYTHS. A Supplementary Reader, by Dr. 
Carter G. Woodson. 


Price $1.10 


A collection of interesting African Folk Tales adapted to the capacity 
of children of the second and third grades. The book is beautifully 
illustrated, and every story is all but charming. 


NEGRO MAKERS OF HISTORY. An Elementary His- 
tory, by Dr. Carter G. Woodson. 


Price $1.65 


A gripping story of the Negro in the Western Hemisphere told in the 
language of children of the sixth and seventh grades. The work is 
well illustrated. Details are omitted but all essentials are presented in 
dramatic fashion. The book is the first pedagogic effort of this sort, 
and it will doubtless meet with much success. 


THE ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS, Inc. 
1538 Ninth Street, N.W. Washington, D. C. 
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HOWARD UNIVERSITY | 


| WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Founded by General Oliver O. Howard 


An Outstanding National University 


| Located at the Capital of the Nation, with a campus of twenty- fF 
five acres. Modern, scientific and general equipment. A Plant 
worth approximately $3,000,000. A Faculty of 176 members. ; 
mn} A Student Body of approximately 2400, from 36 different + 
| ¥ states and 14 foreign countries. Generally acknowledged to be 
: the outstanding National University of the Colored People of 
| 


America. 
Students may enter for Collegiate Work at the beginning of any Quarter fF 


REGISTRATION PERIODS 


AUTUMN QUARTER - - - - OcTOBER I, 2, 3, 1928 
WINTER QUARTER~ - ~ - - - JANUARY 2, 1929 
SPRING QUARTER - - - -- - MARCH 20, 1929 


HOWARD’S NEEDS 
$120 per year to cover incidental fees, etc. (tuition) of a student for a if 
year. $2,400 for Permanent Scholarships. An Endowment Fund of ; 
r at least $5,000,000. An Administration building, $125,000 to $150,000. : 
| “i A Dormitory for Young Men, $150,000. A building for the College of + 

Education, $150,000. Contributions for Current Expenses in any r 
amount, however small. 


Purpose 
To provide the Twelve Million Colored people of the z 
United States with College-trained and Professional lead- 
ers through its courses in the ARTS, SCIENCES, SO- 
CIOLOGY, EDUCATION, ECONOMICS; its Schools 
of Music, Applied Science, Medicine, Dentistry, Phar- 
macy, Religion and Law. 

Mordecai W. Johnson Emmett J. Scott 


T 
President Secretary-Treasurer 
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Three Valuable Books for You 
A Century of Negro Migration 


By DR. CARTER G. WOODSON 


This is the first effort to trace the movements which have 
during the last century set the Negro population mov- 
ing from the South to the North. Every phase of Negro 
life and history having a bearing on this neglected field 
has been adequately treated. Why the Negroes have 
gone, where they have settled and what they are doing 
are all carefully explained. 

250 pp. Price $2.10 


The Education of the Negro Prior 


to 1861 
By DR. CARTER G. WOODSON 


This book is unique in that it is the first attempt to write 
an account of the efforts put forth to enlighten Negroes 
during the days of slavery. It is constantly referred to 
as an authority constituting a new page in the history 
of the black man. This is one of the few books treating 
Negro history scientifically. 

460 pp. Price $2.65 


Slavery in Kentucky 
By DR. IVAN E. McDOUGLE 


Professor at Goucher College 


This is an attempt to give a connected and concise ac- 
count of the institution of slavery as it existed in the 
State of Kentucky from 1792 to 1865. In this study the 
chief emphasis has been placed on the legal, economic 
and social history of slavery in Kentucky. Mention of 
the antislavery struggle is also made. 

125 pp. Price $1.10 


THIS BOOK MAY BE OBTAINED FROM 


THE ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS, Inc. 


1538 Ninth Street, N.W. Washington, D. C. 


Excellent Photographs of 
Eleven Distinguished Negroes 


Photographs 11 by 14, finished in black tone of a size to 
allow a suitable margin for framing. The following are 


available: 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS ROLAND HAYES 
BOOKER T. WASHINGTON HENRY O. TANNER 
PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR CARTER G. WOODSON 
SAMUEL COLERIDGE-TAYLOR DEAN KELLY MILLER 
JAMES WELDON JOHNSON COLONEL CHARLES YOUNG 


W. E. B. DU BOIS 


Price $1.00 each 


Remember that these are not small pictures. These 
eleven here mentioned are excellent photographs made 
by one of the best artists in the United States. Ordi- 
narily these photographs would sell for $3 or $4 apiece. 
Photographs of a much larger size suitable for framing 
and hanging in assembly halls and the like will be pro- 
duced upon special order. 


Small pictures of these Negroes mentioned above and 
of one hundred and forty others, 5% x 7% inches, are 
also available. Each picture costs only ten cents. A 
dozen of them cost one dollar ($1.00). One hundred of 
them, seven and a half dollars ($7.50). 


THE ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS, INC. 
1538 NINTH ST.,N.W. | WASHINGTON, D. C. 


1538 Ninth Street, N. W. 


Toussaint Louverture 
A Biography in French 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notes and Vocabulary, 
By 


G. R. Simpson, Ph.D., Instructor in Modern Languages 
in the Dunbar High School, Washington, D. C. 


The purpose of this work is to present this interesting story as 
stimulating reading matter for French classes. 
planned for teaching a language, the work is intended at the 
same time to increase the student’s knowledge of history. The 
work will, therefore, prove to be useful not only to the teachers 
and students but will make a useful volume for any one in- 
terested in studying Western civilization as it affected the Negro 
rising in the French colonies more than a century ago. 


152 pages, $1.00 met, $1.10 by mail. 


The Associated Publishers 


While thus 


Washington, D. C. 


Morehouse College 


(Formerly Atlanta Baptist College) 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
College, Academy, Divinity School 


An institution famous within re- 
cent years for its emphasis on all 
sides of manly development—the 
only institution in the far South 
devoted solely to the education of 
Negro young men. 


Graduates given high ranking 
by greatest northern universities. 
Debating, Y.M.C.A., athletics, all 
live features. 


For information, address 
JOHN HOPE, President 


Southern Aid Society 
of Virginia, Inc. 


HOME OFFICE: 525-7-9 N. 
Second Street, Richmond, Va. 


Insures against 


Sickness, Accident and 
Death 


OPERATING IN VIRGINIA AND 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
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HISTORY OF THE 
EGRO CHURCH 


. By CARTER GODWIN WOODSON 
Price $265 by mal 
"Second Edition 


This isa in a field compell- 


ing the attention of those interested in the Negro and 


Bey ‘of those pursuing the study of history in all of its 
‘ phases. No effort has been made to document this 


work; but the narrative is told in such a straightfor- 


- - ward manner and shows so much acquaintance of the 


author with the general history of the country that 


the story carries conviction. In one panorama the 
reader sees the coming of the early missionaries, 
the appearance of the Negro preacher as the result 
|. © of. liberalizing influences, the rise of the African 

church, its struggles with forces without and within 


and finally its triumph as a socializing institution 
around which develops the new life of a rising race. 


book may be read with profit, therefore, by any 


seeker after the truth and must be read by all de- : 


siting to be informed as to the social at work 


ASSOCIATED | PUBLISHERS 


Ninth Street, N. 
_ WASHINGTON, D. 
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EATURES 
OF THE 
FIFTH EDITION 

NEGRO OUR HISTORY 


This i is a very much revised ed enlarged work. In fact, the | 
book has been so expanded as to make it practically a new 
volume which might. more appropriately appear under a dif-. 


_ ferent title. Whereas the first, second, third, and fourth edi- 3 


tions were primarily intended to present the facts of history as 
influenced by the Negro, this edition does this thing and at the » 

saine time presents in detail the leading movements which have. 
touched the life of the Negro in Africa and America. For this 

very reason, the book has been enlarged so as to contain 268 
‘more than the first edition. The trimmed size has also 

so increased as to appear twice as large as the original. 


Here. we penetrate the unknown African background; we see _ 
“its peculiar institutions; we find the African playing his part ~ 
in the drama of history i in the ancient world; and we finally 
see the foreigners interloping to destroy the peace of the con- 
tinent. Then follow the drama.in America and its outcome. 
These features, together with numerous illustrations of Afri- 
can customs, of the primitive art of the Negro, and of the ~ 
people themselves in action, make this the most- useful book = 
on the Negro now before the public. 
book is bound in Maroon Cloth. It sells for 
$3-25 by mail. 
Liberal discount allowed. Write for 
‘There should be an agent in each community, 
‘The book be in every home. 


"1538 Ninh Se, N.W. Washington, D.C. 
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